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Do We Just 
Tag Along? 


YOMEONE said it to us again just the other 

day—someone always seems to be saying it: 
“Of course Canada hasn’t got a foreign policy 
of its own; we just have to tag along with the 
United States.” 

We have come to the conclusion that the 
people who say this to us would not know a 
foreign policy if they met one in the street. 
And since they do not know what one looks 
like they naturally do not know whether Can- 
ada has one. 

The trouble arises from a mistake. Some 
people seem to think that the only way we 
can have a foreign policy is for Ottawa to do 
something quite different from any other 
capital. For such people the decision in Dublin 
that Eire would not go to war in 1939 was 
somehow much more significant than the deci- 
sion in Pretoria that South Africa would go to 
war—simply because all the rest of the Com- 
monwealth capitals did the same as Pretoria 
and not the same as Dublin. | 

An essential part of freedom of choice is 
freedom to choose the wrong:thing. Yet one 
does not have to do the wrong thing all the 
time in order to prove that one is free. As long 
as we are satisfied that the United States is 
on the right side of most arguments, and the 
U.S.S.R. on the wrong side, we must not be 
too worried if Ottawa usually votes with the 
United States. 

There is a second sort of mistake made by 
people who claim we have no foreign policy 
of our own. They say that the big powers really 
make all the decisions that matter, so it is not 
possible for a smaller power—-Canada or any 
other one—-to have a voice in international 
affairs. 

The mistake here lies, surely, in the sugges- 
tion that the United States and other great 
powers make up their minds on important 
matters without considering or consulting the 
views of smaller powers. Sometimes they fail 
to take people like ourselves into account, and 
when they do they are usually sorry after- 
wards. Britain, through her relations with the 
Dominions during the period when they were 
working out their independence, is by now 
pretty careful to take soundings amongst the 
smaller powers before going full steam ahead 
in any direction, and the United States is 
quickly learning that this is the course of 
wisdom. 

The obvious fact is that no one country, not 
even the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R., is powerful 
enough to go its own way in the world without 
reference to others. The bigger powers discuss 
their problems and policies with others, like 
Canada, not out of charity but out of necessity. 
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Indonesia Problem 


WE CANNOT find it in our hearts to be as 

angry with Holland for its behavior in 
Indonesia as the Australian government is. 
That may be because we do not have to con- 
sider the feelings of a substantial body of left 
wing supporters, or it may not. Nor are we 
certain that the attitude of the Australian 
government really represents the opinion of 
a majority of the people of that Common 
wealth, though we do not suggest that it lacked 
the constitutional power to adopt that attitude. 
At any rate the Indonesian Republic has critics 
as well as friends in Australia, as may be seen 
from the fact that when Australia voted for 
the admission of the republic to the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East the vote 
was violently opposed by a former Australian 
prime minister, the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes. 
“Who is behind Indonesia~-a mere fragment 
of the Indonesian people—-who inspires, who 
finances, who directs it?” asked Mr. Hughes, 
and added: “Mr. Sharkey, the leader of the 
Communist party of Australia, is in no doubt 
on those points. The admission of Indonesia 
is a victory for the Soviet- and a rebuff for 
Britain and America.” 


The action of Holland, it may be admitted, 
has given a talking-point to those who seek to 
spread the idea that all assertions of indepen- 
dence on the part of peoples who have in the 
past been wards of other and more advanced 
nations are just the natural ebullitions of an 
uncontrollable upstrge of democracy. Inaction 
by Holland in the same circumstances might 
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very well have given these same interests not 
a talking-point but a landing-point--in Mr. 
Hughes’s own words, ‘a strong strategic base 
from which they can sweep down upon <Aus- 
tralia”. In many situations we seem to be 
confronted with the choice between giving 
Communism a talking-point and giving it a 
landing-point,- and the choice may well be 
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CINDERELLA VIOLINIST. Sixteen years ago 21-year-old Donna Grescéoe began studies ona $5 violin. 
Now on a first Canadian concert tour, she plays a genuine Montagnana, gift of her native Winnipeg. 


determined by the relative effectiveness of the 
two points, and by the relative importance, at 
the moment, of talks and landings. It should 
not often be necessary to give Communism 

China. 





both, as we have succeeded in doing 


Towards Freedom 


| ee the imposing title of 


to the Emergency Exchange Conservation 


“Amendments 


Act” the Dominion government has issued a 
lengthy list’of articles whose importation into 
Canada is no longer prohibited, and these can 
now be imported, subject to the usual customs 
duties, to any extent desired. Some other 
items have been transferred from the prohibit 
ed list to the quota list. and a few items which 


were quotaed but not prohibited have been 
freed from the quota limitation 

To most individuals the most important con 
cession, is undoubtedly the restoration of the 
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Tests are conducted in the laboratory to note the penetration 
of wetting agents for more efficient fighting of forest fires 


FOREST STATION 


By Phil Shackleton 


The problem of replenishing Canada’s forests is one which is receiving growing attention from 


vovernments and industry. Here at Petawawa a scientist observes damage by the white pine weevil 


SNe sunburned young man didn't look like a scientist. Instead 

of a spotless white lab coat, he wore blue jeans and hiking 
boots. Shirtless, he was cutting buds and small branches from a 
stand of young pine trees. If it wasn’t for his odd occupation he 
might have been taken for a lumberjack. 

The young man was a forestry student, a second year university 
man, spending his summer doing research work on the 100 square 
miles of the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station, largest of its 
kind in Canada. Unlike some laboratory scientists, his experiments 
will hardly show results for many years. 

The botanist can generally observe the complete life cycle of 
lesser plants in one or two years, but the forestry worker, dealing 
with plants that take anywhere from 20 to 80 years to mature, has 
Careful study is made of various plant diseases no short term task. The experiments begun by the young silvicul- 
turist today may be completed by another man a generation later. 

Today, forest resources are dwindling. Settlement, commercial 
operations, fire, insect pests and diseases have eaten into what was 
once considered inexhaustible. Scientific management coupled with 
forestry research is essential to the welfare of the forest and the 
industries which it supports. That research is being carried out at 
reserves like the Petawawa Station, bordering the Ottawa River 
and Algonquin Park, 100 miles above the capital city. 

Today generalized conclusions of early research are being applied 
to specific forestry problems. 
ae General studies are made to determine and control the factors 
nresng90etaOBUSRRORE NOE EEEEE ; affecting the growth and composition of the forest. One of the most 
vennneneaae canine ng > important things is to get a full inventory. With this in hand, 

cs, permanent forest management plans can be made. The forester 
can determine how much lumber can be cut each year while still 
maintaining a perpetual forest. And from that, the commercial 
operator can determine the size of mill necessary to handle oper- 
ations in the area. 

Preliminary classification must determine the rate of growth of 
various species on various types of land. To do this, forest stations 
classify the land types and measure the growth of timber on each. 
Experiments made on small plots typical of the different forest 
regions of Canada guide foresters in their management of those 
regions. ; 

Pulp and paper and lumber interests, realizing the importance of h 
such work, are themselves beginning serious study and forestry (7 
research. Since funds have been available only in recent years, it 
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A red pine plantation with lateral buds removed for A bulldozer clears away earth for the building 
eventual sawing of the trunks into knot-free lumber of a new road, one of many needed on the station 
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Thoroughness in every department is the motto of the Fire hazard is posted daily at the station entrance 


silviculturist. Here jack pine seedlings are grown lor the benelit of motorists on Ontario Highway 17 


Roads are essential to the operation of this station developed 


tanker which goes everywhere to cope with small roadside blazes 





Meteorology is important in forest research work. Poplar logs are loaded at the station for further | 


Here a reading is being taken from a rain gauge experimental work in the government's Ottawa labs 





The staff house in well-tended grounds overlooks Corry lake 
and the tree nursery plots make an interesting garden pattern 


will be a matter of several decades before full details on rates of 
growth, the amount of lumber available, the amount that can be 
cut and the sort of land on which it grows will be determined. 
In addition, at the Petawawa Station, trees are raised in forest 
nurseries for use in tree breeding, experimental silviculture work 
bm, and in developing special techniques for tree propagation. In one 
| small plantation buds have been removed from young red pine 
| trees in an experiment to develop knot-free lumber. 
Fire protection is a major feature of work on the station. New 
fire fighting equipment and methods are tested and an efficient 
alarm system there can bring fully equipped fire fighters to the site 
of a blaze minutes after its detection. Two high lookout towers 
manned by forest rangers, spot smoke from forest fires anywhere 
on the station and for many miles outside its boundaries. 

Fire hazard forecasts, based on humidity, temperature, time since, 
and intensity of, last rainfall and other factors, have proven of 
great value in fire protection. Methods of determining the fire 
hazard, developed here, can be used anywhere. 

Theirs is a long term research program. The forest is a difficult 
laboratory and one in which comparatively little work has been 
done. In 20 years time, the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station 

will have made a major dent in the forestry problems of today. 
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Guardians of the forests of the future are given the most careful training in both the theoretical and 


practical aspects of what will become a national “gardening” effort. Here are two young surveyors 
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Headaches Of Taxation 





By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


ec agedgueent What a vital and profound 
4 role it plays in the afiairs of Canadians 
today, it is amazing that more attention has 


not been paid to the art, science and philosophy 
of taxation. Up to $ three billion a year is being 
collected trom the Canadian people for tederai 
purposes alone, by a system of 
varied and complex nature, and yet the very 
officials whose business it is to give advice on 
the matter to the government of the day would 
admit how little is really known 
about the part taxation plays in the society and 
economy of Canada 


Imposts of a 


pe first to 


about the 
behavior of a world too 
iny for the most powerful microscopes to fa 
hom, than we do about the effect of different 
levels and kinds of taxes on incentives to work 
and save. 


We Know far more, enough, 


14] 
oddly 


sub-atomic particles in 


t 
t 
t 


Ten years ago, when the Royal Commission 
on Dominion Provincial Relations was assigned 
the job of studying Canadian taxation, the re- 
preliminary, took stock of all 
known sources and authorities. For most of the 
field, there were no authorities to be found and 
no literature either of any consequence. It was 
to go to the United States for some- 
one to head up the taxation studies; no Cana- 
dian being available. And no reflection on any 
person is intended by the frank admission that 
this was the weakest aspect of the commission's 
work 


search staff, asa 


necessary 


No Basic Research 


The situation is not much better today. Cana- 
dian universities teach what is known of taxa 
tion lore, but there is practically no basic re- 
search being carried on in the subject. The De- 
partment of Finance and the Bank of Canada 
are compelled to make practical studies, but 
they get almost no help from the outside. The 
Canadian Tax Foundation, recently established 
under Director Monteath Douglas, is a com- 
mendable venture, but so far its work has been 
almost entirely confined to a study of the legal 
existing taxes and the incidental 
problems of accounting and administrating. 
This is good, but it leaves quite untouched the 
more fundamental problems. 


aspects of 


The elementary state of the science and phi- 
losophy of taxation in Canada has not, of 
prevented Finance Ministers from en 
gaging in bold experiments in recent years. 
War finance and the growing demands of the 
state have driven them insidi- 
ously and yet inexorably into positions in which 
their fiscal policies must profoundly affect the 
welfare of millions of Canadians, the health or 


course, 


‘social welfare” 


otherwise of Canadian industry, and even our 


moral attitudes toward work and thrift and 
enterprise. The impact ‘of external forces and 
the rhythm of domestic activity has given birth 
to new theories of cyclical taxation. And the 
new egalitarian philosophies have suggested 
the use of taxation as a major means of even- 
ing up some of the sharp disparities of income 


Within the nation 


Far More Intricate 


It has been necessary, however, for govern- 
ments to take bold steps in successive 
budgets, and to propound these innovations (in 
such documents as the White Paper of 1945 
and the Proposals to the Provinces of the same 
year) in a spirit of improvization, if not timidly 
and tentatively, at least with the consciousness 
that they were proceeding without any very ex 
haustive or precise knowledge of the effects of 
what they were proposing to do. 

The Minister of Finance freely confessed 
something of this perplexity in an address he 
made at Ottawa not long ago to the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Tax Foundation. 


these 


“In chronological order on the walls of my 
office, in the Confederation Building,” he said, 
“are hung photographs of my eighteen prede- 
cessors in office, commencing on the right with 
Sir Alexander Galt and ending with the Right 
Honorable J. L. Ilsley. At the end of a particu- 
larly tough day recently I confess I found my- 
self regarding these distinguished gentlemen 
with some envy and thinking to myself, "What 
a cinch most of you fellows had as compared 
with what I have to grapple with in the fiscal 
period 1948-49.’ That might start a real argu 
ment if the eighteen gentlemen were able to 
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DR. J.D. M. GRIFFIN, Medical Director for the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


who will be heard in the new C.B.C. series “In Search of Ourselves” beginning Jan. 11. 


step down into my room and argue the point 
with me. I do think, however, that I could con- 
vince them—with the help of course of Mr. Ils- 
ley--that budgeting in the 1940's is a far more 
intricate matter than it ever was before, and 


that the budget has implications under our 
modern financial and industrial system that 


were just not in the picture a decade or so ago.” 

Most of the acute current tax headaches do, 
indeed, date back to 1939, but in order to make 
a more striking contrast Mr. Abbott proceeded 
to recall Fielding’s Budget of 1911. The tax 
revenue then was $89 million. Customs duties 
provided $73 million of that, while excise duties 
on liquor and tobacco yielded $16 million. 
There were no other taxes, no sales tax, no 
luxury taxes, no taxes on personal or corpora- 
tion incomes, no succession duties. The great 
bulk of the federal income was thus derived, 
almost as a by-product, from a protective tariff: 
the remainder was from consumption taxes on 
two commodities, liquor and tobacco, which 
rank as semi-luxuries or at least are commo- 
dities on which the consumer can avoid taxa- 
tion by abstinence. It cannot be argued that 
there was a negligible burden of federal taxa- 
tion on the Canadian citizen, for the protective 
tariff itself imposed an indirect load not meas- 
ured solely by the $73 million collected on im- 
ports. Yet the burden on the non-smoker and 
non-drinker was in 1911 confined to that one 
category; and it was relatively light and largely 
painless. 


As Easy At That 


sudget policy in those days was an extremely 
simple matter. The national debt was low. 
Finance Ministers were expected to balance 
their budgets each year. If revenues seemed 
to be failing to meet expenditures, so as to 
threaten a deficit, estimates were reduced; the 
various government departments were told to 
cut down outlays so that the budget could be 
balanced again. It was as easy as that. 

We have now moved into a world which 
would have shocked Tilley and Tupper and 
even Fielding— who lived to see the impact of 
the First World War on Finance—-to an incred- 
ible degree. The national budget which collect- 
ed less than $90 million from a population of 
7'2 million people in 1911 has been expanded 
until at the peak it pulled in nearly $3 billion 
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from a population only 60 per cent greater. In- 
stead of meeting an economic depression with 
its consequent budget deficit by reducing ex- 
penditures and stepping up taxation, the cur- 
rent diagnosis calls for exactly the opposite, 
bold government outlay and deliberate reduc- 
tion of the burden of taxes, thus courting an 
abnormally large ceficit. National Finance 
Ministers are expected to use taxation as an 
instrument for taking away from the wealthy 
and using the yield *o guarantee a minimum 
standard of living for the poor. Even that is 
not the end of the revolution. 


Such Is The Theory 


The Budget today is expected to serve as an 
agency for throwing the weight of appropriate 
government policy against inflationary trends, 
by taking money away from people who might 
otherwise use it to bid in the market for scarce 
labor and supplies. Even the problem of main- 
taining foreign exchange reserves is tackled in 
part by appropriate tax policies, since if by tax 
levies you take surplus spending power away 
from people who would otherwise have used it 
to buy imported luxuries, you tend to slow 
down imports and even encourage exports. 
Such at least is the theory. 

Having undergone such a revolution within 
a single decade, it is hardly surprising that we 
should witness both widespread ignorance and 
misunderstanding of the aims of government 
policy, and open revolt here and there. Cynical 
taxation will always be popular when it means 
reducing taxes; it proves, however, to be poli- 
tical dynamite even when it only means main- 
taining high rates, as the Liberal party is cur- 
rently discovering. Could a government ever 
be found courageous enough to increase tax 
rates while surpluses were high and the nation- 
al income rising (as it happens to be right now, 
for that matter)? 

The whole basis of the policy of redistributing 
income by taxation is ridiculed by some econo- 
mists. P. C. Armstrong, in his recent book ‘2 
and 2” (Dent) calls it “a very interesting and 
amusing superstitution” to suppose that govern- 
ments can redistribute wealth in this way, add- 
ing that it “belongs in the category of such 
ideas as the one which holds that horsehairs 
dropped into a pool of water turn into long thin 
worms.” 
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Passing 
Show 


] OOKING at television is to be called ‘‘view- 

4 ing.” There are some people who view 
viewing with alarm. 

Communism has suffered a lot of checks since 
the Czechs suffered Communism. 

Russia announces that she has surpassed her 
production goals for 1948. We suspect this in- 
cludes the production of vetoes. 


Many politicians find that the only sort of 
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resolution 
is a New Year resolution. 

Now is the time to take back the Christmas 
tree you stole to the place you stole it from. 


they can never carry successfully 


American and Canadian bolts and nuts are 
henceforth to be interchangeable. America and 
Canada have been interchanging nuts for a 
long time. 


Wonder what the English eat their Yorkshire 
pudding with now-a-days. 

There are Red Deans but apparently no Red 
cardinals. 


Of Postage 


I love to send parcels to friends overseas 
That their rigorous days may have moments 
of ease; 
But it scalds me to think that each carton I fill 
Means two bucks and a half in our federal till. 
We still aren't quite sure whether nothing 
newsworthy happens during the holidays or 
whether the reporters are too busy celebrating 
to notice what does happen. 
A correspondent says that few governments 
have been undone easier than that of Indonesia. 


“Adoption of white man’s ways has shattered 
the traditional independence of the Eskimo.” 
Prof. Andrea Michae, French ethnologist. 

That’s only half of it. It has shattered the 
traditional independence of the white man also. 


Lucy says she is not learning the new dance. 
She’s afraid of somebody tramping on her 
Mootsie Pootsie tootsies. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 

3100 personal import exemption, by Which 
soods (in permissible categories) can be 
brought in free of duty by travellers who have 
spent at least 48 hours in the United States. 
The catch here is that the $100, or Whatever 
yart of it the traveller wants to use for making 
purchases, must be provided out of the $150 
which is all the U.S. funds he is allowed to 
take out of the country. He can spend his 
$150 on goods to bring home (up to $100 free, 
ind above that on payment of duty) or on serv- 
ices and goods to be consumed abroad, but 
he can still spend only $150. 

Except for cigars and cigarettes the removal 
of the prohibitions is not likely to do him good. 
We cannot see the returning traveller bringing 
icross the border much in the way of “quails. 
partridges and squabs, dead or alive’, or 
“turtles”, or “signs other than electric signs’’ 
electric signs are still prohibited, but who 
wants them anyhow when nobody knows when 
he will be able to get electricity to run them 
with?), or “facial tissues and toilet paper in 
jumbo rolls”. It is nice however to know that 
the traveller can now bring home. or be 
brought home in, an article falling under item 
14, “coffins and caskets”, for to tell the truth 
we have long wondered in what sort of con- 
tainer we should be brought back to Canada if 
we happened to perish while still in the United 
States and still in possession of some part of 
the $150. (If the $150 is exhausted we suspect 
that the traveller’s remains -have to stay in 
the United States.) 


Days of Doze 


(y political system wisely provides a num- 

ber of soft spots where party stalwarts who 
are somewhat beyond the days of active combat 
may doze in comfort. Some of these spots are 
found on the Bench, which is not always as 
hard as it sounds; some in the well-cushioned 
Red Chamber of the parliament buildings; some 
in various commissions and boards. 

We think that the Hon. J. A. Glen well de- 
served such a comfortable position, but this 
does not justify the Prime Minister in appoint- 
ing him a member of the International Joint 
Commission. That Commission has always 
been important, but with the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way at last in the realm of practical politics on 
both sides of the border it will be one of the 
most important bodies in this country or, in- 
leed, on this continent. 

We do not agree completely with the En- 
sineering Institute of Canada, which is protest- 
ing Mr. Glen’s appointment on the ground that 
he is not an engineer. The commission cer- 
‘ainly should be guided by engineers, but should 
not necessarily have engineers amongst its 
members. The basic objection to Mr. Glenn is 
that he is being appointed because he has done 
a good job for his party in the past rather than 
because he can do a good job for his country in 
his new post in the future. The fact that he 
studied law and not engineering in his youth 
seems to us largely irrelevant. 


Lessons of Tito 


WE CAN all be glad about the widening split 

between Tito and his fellow Communists 
in other countries. It shows that the iron cur- 
tain can be cracked, and this, surely, is the only 
Way in which the cold war can be ended and 
peace restored. 

It also shows that the creed of Communism is 
not strong enough to hold within the fold 
groups that are, or feel they are, exploited. The 
chief grudge of the Tito Communists against 
Russia and the other satellites is that Yugo- 
Slavia is being kept as a vassal, a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, while other comrades 
grow rich from processing and selling Yugo- 
slavian raw materials. 

On the other hand there are some less 
pleasant lessons to learn from Tito. It is not 
at all clear that his plan to bring industry into 
Yugoslavia is really sound from a_ practical 
economic point of view. Reports of his speeches 
suggest that, so far from taking a far-sighted, 
balanced view of the real needs and possibilities 
of his country, he is simply using the most 
hackneyed, rabble-rousing phrases of narrow 
economic nationalism the sort of language 
that has been used all over the world to block 
trade, to build up and protect inefficient indus- 
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“YOU'LL NEED MORE THAN THE FRAME!” 


tries, and to lower the living standards of the 
people. No doubt one has to fight fire with fire, 
but it would have been better if the iron curtain 
had been cracked in the name of international- 
ism and freedom instead of nationalism and 
restriction. 

Another lesson we can learn from Tito, and 
his relations with his neighbors, is that “eco 
nomic sanctions” are quite ineffective in many 
parts of the world today. In this particular 
case the Communist countries have tried to 
force their will on Yugoslavia by cutting off 
trade with her—-and Yugoslavia’s answer is 
simply to switch her trade to the rest of the 
world. But in another case it might be the 
non-Communist countries trying, through the 
machinery of the United Nations, to bring pres- 
sure on one of their number — and the answer 
might well be for that country to swing into 
the Russian orbit. 


The Ruhr 


dies rising protest of the German people, 

who are objecting so vigorously to the fact 
that their chief industrial area, the Ruhr, is to 
be supervised by an international body, is not 
surprising. These are the people who _ for 
fifteen years listened to Hitler and Goebbels 
tell them that they were the master race and 
they have a more than ordinary dislike to being 
bossed by foreigners. Nevertheless the arro- 
gance of the protest is alarming. 

This does not mean that we should try to go 
back along the road we have come in Germany 
since 1945. The big western powers, U.S.A., 
Britain and France, with at least tacit support 
from smaller powers including ourselves, have 
undertaken to build up Germany economically 
and politically to a point where she can be free 
and independent. Free and independent —but 
with one exception. This is the restriction 
against any form of rearmament. 

And it is just at this point where the inter 
national supervision of the Ruhr industries is 
so vital. There must be no suggestion that an- 
other Hitler could once again build a war ma- 
chine. It would be disastrous if the western 
powers should show any sign of weakness in 
the face of the present German protests and 
protestations. “Damn it all,” one allied official 
is reported to have said. “who started the war 
anyway?” 


If You Want Peace... 


TS Romans. who not only knew a lot about 
how to wage war but also a lot about how 
to keep peace over a wide area and for a long 
period of time, had a proverb: “If you want 
peace, prepare for war.” 

We could not help thinking of this proverb 
recently when a well-known industrialist, who 
had been brought in on Ottawa’s new plans 
for industrial preparedness, remarked how ter- 
rible it was to be going through all this again, 
less than four years after the last war ended. 
Perhaps if we and some other countries had 
been a little better prepared for war ten years 
ago there would never have been a war at all. 
This, at any rate, seems to be Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s view in “The Gathering Storm.” 

Reports that have reached us suggest that 
up to the present Mr. Howe's arrangements 
for getting Canadian industry ready in case of 


war have rather bogged down -that there has 
been rather more concern with blueprinting a 
great planning organization than with actually 
putting any plans into effect. However, when 
it comes to munitions, Mr. Howe is not the man 
to let anything bog down for long. 

His new appointment of Mr. Sydney Pierce 
as Assistant Deputy Minister in charge of these 
matters is doubly welcome. It shows that Mr. 
Howe is not satisfied with what has gone on 
so far; and it puts in a position of authority a 
man who has proved his worth both in the field 
of munitions and supplies during the war and 
also in the field of diplomacy in Mexico and 
Paris since the war. 

It is welcome news, too, that the informal 
with Washington regarding the 
ways and means in which Canadian and Amer- 
ican industry can work together in case of war, 
are now to be made more formal under a joint 
planning board between the two countries. Mr. 
Pierce’s experience in Washington from 1940 
to 1944 will be of great value in this work as 
well. 


She, He or It? 


We* WERE aa little surprised last week to 
find that a correspondent, writing to our 
Dear Mr. Editor department, had referred to 
Saturpay NIGHT as “she”, and we do not quite 
know what we have done to deserve this im- 
putation. In the English language periodicals 
are usually regarded as neuter. In the French 
language. which has no neuter, the general 
tendency is to make them masculine, though 
we must admit that we occasionally see this 
paper referred to in Quebec as “la SATURDAY 
NIGHT”, possibly because the French word for 
“night” is feminine. 

In languages which possess a neuter 
we confess that we regard the neuter as a 
very valuable element— it foolish io 
attribute the personal qualities of sex to a 
periodical, and especially to one which like 
SaturpAY NIGHT caters to readers of either sex 
with the strictest impartiality. The London 
Times is occasionally referred to as the Old 
Lady of Printing House Square, but surely 
nobody would talk of the Times as pursuing 
“her” policy of upholding the British govern 
ment of the day no matter what its party 
character. The Toronto Telegram used to have 
one quality which is often, though most un 
justly. ascribed to elderly females, that of 
scolding bitterly and indiscriminately at every- 
thing and everybody; but even so the Telegram 
is usually referred to as “it”. (There is, Wwe 
understand, no truth in the rumor that its 
name is to be changed to the Evening Hecho.) 


discussions 


and 


seems 


Knowledge and Wisdom 


WE LEARN with interest of the formation 
of a Canadian Unity Council, situated at 
8 Bedford Road, Toronto, and intended to 
promote sound thinking and to prevent “vague 
opinions” from developing into and 
devotions”. The Council proposes to challenge 
these vague opinions “before people 
honest people are deluded into accepting them 
as facts”. 
This is a most noble ambition, but it is going 
to be very difficult to carry out. We have a 


“causes 


good, 


5 





notion that causes and devotions are nearly 
always developed out of vague opinions-—-vague 
but very strongly held. We don’t think that 
the people who hold these opinions regard 
them as facts; they regard them simply as the 
right opinions; they know that other people 
hold different opinions, but they are gloriously 
confident that these other people are wrong. 
We doubt whether even Canadian unity, about 
which we presume the Council is somewhat 
concerned, has anything to do with facts, ex 
cept perhaps the fact that the British North 
America Act was passed in 1867 for the purpose 
of establishing at political 
Canada. 

The Council seems to think that facts and 
vague opinions are two opposite things. They 
are nothing of the kind; they are two different 
sorts of things which exist in two different 
and irrelevant spheres. There are a_ great 
many subjects about which we cannot attain 


least unity in 


to the degree of knowledge which is implied by 
the term “fact”. The opposite of facts is not 
vague opinions, but errors, which are things 
that some people believe to be facts when they 
are not so. We hope that the Canadian Unity 
Council will attack such errors wherever jt 
finds them, which will at least help to prevent 
people from forming opinions, whether vague 
or not, on erroneous” grounds. 3ut it is 
astonishing how many different opinions can 
be developed by different people on -the 
strength of one perfectly simple and ascertain 
able fact. and how wrong a 


great many of 
these opinions can be. 


The truth is that the 
world needs not only knowledge of facts but 
also wisdom in forming opinions about them. 


Friends of the Arts 


7 holiday season witnessed the deaths of 


three Canadians who in very different 
ways had been valuable contributors to artistic 
appreciation and culture in Canada 

Harry A. Norton of Montreal and the East- 
ern Townships was a highly successful busi 
ness man who from an early age was able to 
devote much of his time and attention to 
public welfare causes and the patronage of 
the arts. A most discriminating collector in 
several classes of art objects, he was a con- 
stant and generous donor to public galleries 
and museums, but his retiring disposition pre- 
vented the public from knowing much about 
his benefactions. Etruscan glass and Canadian 
paintings were among his specialties, and in 
the former he could hold his own with the 
professional experts. 

Eric Riordon of Montreal and Mont Trem 
blant was a painter whose studies of the 
Laurentians have endeared their landscape 
beauties to a vast number of picture-lovers, 
and his death at forty-two, after only fourteen 
years of productive work, cuts short a 
promising career. 

Roly Young, cinema critic and for a short 
time dramatic critic of the Toronto Globe and 


most 


Mail, was also taken away suddenly before 
he had time to realize his capabilities. A 
theatre man by every instinct, he entered 


journalism at a moment when the theatre was 
of minimal importance, and for many years 
had to content himself with the tasks of the 
cinema columnist. He always resented this 
limitation, and strove to broaden the scope of 
his department, and in his last few years, 
through his organization of the Civic Theatre 
Association and other activities, he was able 
to do much valuable work for the art to which 
he really belonged 





HYMENOPTEROUS PARANOIA 


(“Scientists announce they have succeeded in mak- 
ing a nervous wreck of an ant.’’—News Item.) 


\ might take the opportunity to 
community 


study a 


Of ants. Their way of life appears idea 
Their wisdom and ubiquity are famous from an- 
tiquity; 
Their vigor, their acumen’s far superior to hu- 
mans’ 


And they work together for the common weal. 


But this creature so gregarious, with merits mul- 
tifarious, 
Has fallen prey to scientific eyes: 
Now some specimens rubiginous aré more than 
just vertiginous 
They range from pre-psychotic to completely 
idiotic, 
And, like humans, some are wise, some other- 
wise 


So emotional stability, through Science's agility, 
In certain ants commences to decline. 
While it’s somewhat admirational, it’s not at all 
sensational 
It doesn’t stun or jar me they can make an ant 
go barmy, 
For my uncle made a nervous wreck of mine! 


J. E. P. 
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Better Ways To More Food 


Solve Population Problem 


By H. D. CRAWFORD 


Today man is cultivating only 


S per cent of the world’s surface. 


U.N.’s Food Agric ultural 


Organization has just completed 


and 


a survey on how the earth can 
produce more—in fact, on why it 
must produce more il the answer 
to the question ol population 
srowth = is found. 
This writer analyzes the report 
in terms ol the 
other member nations of FLALO. 
Mr. Crawford is Director ol 
the S« hool of 
Social Sciences. American Uni- 
versity, in Washington, A. 
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F \OD-POWER is 
the for it 


tant energy in world, 


keeps man's body and soui togethe1 
and gives him the nourishment to 
think and act 

The Food and Agriculture Organ} 


zation of the United Nations has just 
prepared a survey evaluating present 
world conditions and futurs 
for food agriculture. Findings, 
which surveys in Canada, 
were considered when the F.A.O.'s 58 
nations held their fourth con 

November in Washing 

F.A.O. survey offers some 
answers to the dismal argu- 
ments of population pessimists who 
tell us that everybody is headed fo: 
mass starvation because mankind is 
multiplying rapidly while we are cx 
hausting our fertility, wasting 
water, and depleting forests. 

F.A.O. findings open some new win 
dows on the future. Their vista on 
things possible of attainment is one 
realistic challenging 


prospects 
and 


inciuade 


membei 
ference 
ton. The 


zood 


soil 


suggesting and 
hopefulness. 

“It may be 
from the era of 
into an era ol 
the survey suggests. 

Despite all the emigration and pio- 
neering of the last century on the 
other hand, it reminds us, “man is 
today cultivating only 8 per cent 01 
the world’s surface.” One major con 
sideration is much this percent 
age can be increased. 

The F.A.O. survey 
tempt to minimize the importance or 
seriousness of soil erosion, dwindling 
water supplies, and forest depletion. 
It keeps alive, however, the possibil- 
ity that human intelligence and scien- 


that we 
cropland expansion 
improvement,” 


ire passing 


yield 


] 


how 


makes no at 


tific skills may be able to enrich the 
soil, increase food yields, replenish 
water supplies, and reforest denuded 
land. Soil loss concerns all of man 
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Sports in endless variety. Modern 
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York City or your TRAVEL AGENT 
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kind, and the F.A.O. urges nations to 
stop or diminish soil wastage, to ap- 
ply sound soil conservation methods 
in growing crops, and to protect for- 
est soils as an important measure in 
protecting cropped soils. 

Countries most advanced in agricul- 
tural practices have a much higher 
output from each farm worker. They 
get four times more milk from each 
cow, the survey indicates, and four 
times more grain from each acre. 

Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
have large areas of semi-arid land 
which might be made productive if 
irrigation is developed. Other regions 
over the world have long been too 
wet for agriculture, but may be made 
productive by proper drainage. 

Improved seed can result in better 
crops and more food. ‘There is a need 
now in many countries,” the survey 
asserts, “for plant health to become, 
like human and animal health, an 
integral part of the comprehensive 
public health service.” 


Increased Yields 

Other ways for increasing crop 
yields and improving soil fertility, the 
survey suggests, are improvement of 
livestock, wider use of fertilizers, in- 
troduction of farm machinery for 
better cultivation, and use of other 
modern technical devices. Power ma- 
chinery for farms not only provides 
improved cultivation, the F.A.O. re- 
port explains, but releases for pro- 
duction of human food land that pre- 
viously was needed to grow food for 
draft animals. The United States, for 
example, has gained more than _ 50,- 
000,000 acres in this manner. 

Forest depletion is one of today’s 
grim facts. One-third of the so-called 
forested areas are unproductive, 
largely because nothing has been 
done to convert the scrub, bush, and 
tundra into really productive forests. 
Only 54 per cent of the productive 
two-thirds is accessible and now in 
use. The rest is in remote regions dii- 
ficult to reach with present transpor- 
tation facilities. These unused forests, 
it is suggested, could not only yield 
lumber but also valuable pulp, plas- 
tics, ethyl alcohol, yeast, fodder cellu- 
lose, and even sugar. Sound conserva- 
tion practices would perpetuate them. 

Fishery resources are only partly 
developed, the report reminds us, and 
one rich potential source of future 
fresh-water fish products lies in large 
irrigation projects. If these projects 
could make semi-arid land produce 
good crops and at the same time pro- 
vide fishery products, they would con- 
tribute substantially to food increase. 

Elimination of sheer waste would 
also increase the world’s food supply. 
Losses of bread grains alone total 
around 33,000,000 tons annually be- 
cause of faulty storage. The investi- 
gations also show that wasteful for- 
est operations result in huge losses, 
sometimes amounting to 58 per cent 
of the total cut. Other great losses 
result from careless forest fires and 
neglect of tree diseases, many of 
Which are preventable. 


Living Standards 


The F.A.O. findings admit bluntly 
that yield production and sound con- 
servation will cost money, requiring 
substantial investments by individual 
farmers and governments. 

Raising living standards and broad- 
ening intellectual horizons are 
deemed equally essential for meeting 
the challenge of increasing food for 
mankind, enriching the soil, and re- 
newing the forests. 

“Efforts to improve education, 
health, and other social services need 
to be considered as an indispensable 
counterpart of agricultural develop- 
ment,” the survey suggests. “It is 
just as essential to have a school and 
schoolteacher to awaken the mind as 
it is to have fertilizer to stimulate the 
soil. It is just as essential to have a 
doctor as it is to have a veterinarian 
supply of pesticides. Indeed, a 
major attack upon rural conditions is 
a vital element in the battle of food 


Or a 


production.” 

The Washington conference, which 
was the first F.A.O. session to con- 
vene in the United States, considered 
the world’s present food situation and 
looked to the future. The first session 
three years ago in Quebec City set up 


the F.A.O. A year later the Copen- ° 


hagen conference further defined the 
powers and functions of F.A.O. over 
the world’s food-power. At Geneva 
last year a program of activities in- 
volving specific technical problems 
was undertaken. Highlights of the 
Washington conference included an 
annual review and _ discussion of 
world production, marketing, and con- 
sumption of agricultural products. 
F.A.O. activities during the last year 
were discussed, and the organization's 
future budget, policies, and program 
of action considered. 


New Director-General 


Norris E. Dodd, undersecretary of 
agriculture of the United States, was 
named F.A.O. director-general a few 
months ago to serve until the 1950 
annual conference. He _ succeeded 
F.A.0O.’s_ first director-general, Sir 
John Boyd Orr of Scotland. 

Director-General Dodd has _indi- 
cated three current trends in F.A.O. 
work: (1) the continued drive to in- 
crease production and to exert better 
management of soil and water re- 
sources; (2) decentralization of 
F.A.O. operations in regions where 
specific area problems are _ under- 
taken; and (3) “development of a 
network of interrelated activities 
with other agencies, both within and 
without the United Nations family.” 

Canadian developments and condi- 


tions are discussed in the F.A.O. 
survey, along with those of other 
countries. Here, for example, is a 


summary of the nutrition picture in 
Canada: 

“From analysis of all the informa- 
tion presented, it appears that only 
seven reporting countries—Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, New Zealand, Nor- 


way, Switzerland, and the United 
States—would have had available suf- 


ficient food in 1947-48 to provide an 
adequate calorie level for all their 
people if such supplies were distrib- 
uted in accordance with nutritional 
needs.”’ 

Dietary studies over Canada “have 
shown that in large groups surveyed, 
25 per cent of the people were obtain- 
ing less than is desirable for health.” 

Canada is named, along with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, as a country 
that has had “for some time well- 
organized and highly centralized mar- 
keting systems for the major prod- 
ucts, thus facilitating shipments of 
foods to deficit countries.” 

Nutritional committees are report- 
ed at work in Canada making a 
nutritional survey, preparing dietary 
standards, encouraging the establish- 
ment of provincial committees, and 
preparing educational material for 
use in Canadian schools. 


Resea rch 


“Nutrition and dietary surveys are 
continually in progress on sample 
groups of the population throughout 
Canada,” the F.A.O. report explains. 
“Research in food and nutrition is 
carried out in universities and gov- 
ernment departments. 

“Universities and colleges provide 
professional training in nutrition and 
this subject is also included in the 
curricula of other professions, as, for 
example, public health workers. Popu- 
lar nutrition advice is given in con- 
junction with the family-allowance 
scheme. The Nutrition Division of the 
Department of Health and Welfare 
carries out and correlates projects to 
improve nutrition, including an edu- 
cational program, and extensive pro- 
vincial, university, and voluntary pro- 
grams in nutrition education exist.” 

Food production in Canada _ will 
likely remain about the same this 
year for principal crops. Meat produc- 
tion may decline somewnat, but milk 
production is expected to remain 
about the same. Canada is reported 
to be making important developments 
in its inspection system for salted 
fisheries products intended for ex- 
port. The government is reported giv- 
ing technical instruction to fishermen 
and training fisheries officers and 
inspectors. 

Canada is among nations reported 


to be improving forestry operations. 
“In Canada, there is a growing de- 
mand by provincial governments who 
own and administer the main forest 
areas, for improved management by 
industry,” says the report. “This calls 
for intensive investigation and re- 
search to provide the basic data es- 
sential to adequate working plans. 

“A special branch of research of 
great interest in Canada is forest pro- 
tection with particular emphasis on 
fire control. Continuous fire-hazard 
research has been conducted, one of 
the major projects being a study of 
temperature and humidity inversions 
in mountainous areas and their effect 
on forest inflammability and fire be- 
havior, on the basis of which publi- 
cations were issued by the Dominion 
Forest Service on the methods and 
means for preventing and fighting 
forest fires.” 

Aerial photography is being used 
effectively in Canada, New Zealand 
and the United States, the survey 
shows, to improve forest inventories. 
Special mention is made of advance- 
ments in Canada’s mapping of for- 
ested areas. 

Reforestation programs in Canada, 
curtailed by the recent war, are being 
resumed, according to the F.A.O. re- 
port, and provincial forest nurseries 
are being enlarged. Sawmills operat- 
ing in Canada are not expected to in- 


crease, although new veneer and ply- 
wood plants have been established in 
Eastern Canada. 

The F.A.O. is another of the United 
Nations special agencies whose ex- 
perts from many nations are working 
to establish peace and security in the 
world by supplying knowledge and 
technical skills to solve mankind's 
basic problems. No problem is more 
important or persistent than the sup- 
ply of food. The surface of culture 
becomes very thin when humans are 
hungry. Food-power .is all-importani 
if we are to have free men, independ- 
ent nations, world security and peace. 
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THE WIND LIKE A 
KNIGHT 

wind like a knight comes 

grandly riding 


Out of the deep, mysterious wood, 
The hooves of his war-horse clearly 


oo 


ringing, 
We rise to look at our sleeping 
brood. 
The sons of the household slumber 
soundly; 
Nothing will wake them _ for 
awhile, 


But our daughter’s lips, in the depth 
of dreaming, 
Are touched with a shy and secret 


smile, R. H. GRENVILLE 
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ONE FOR THE MONEY — And it costs 
far less than you think for a winter 
holiday in Old Québee . . . with the 
Chateau Frontenac as your gracious 


host! 


TWO FOR THE SNOW — And what 
snow! The Ancient City in its white 
mantle... completely charming... and 
at the Chateau, delicious food, superb 
service, dancing and crackling log fires! 


THREE TO GET READY — Ready for 
skating, sleighing, tobogganing . . . ski 
instruction by Fritz Loosli at Lac 
Beauport Snow Bowl. . . gentle slopes 
or exciting downhill runs at Valcartier 
... and camaraderie at the Ski Hawk 


Club! 
FOUR TO GO— For the time of your 


winter life...Old Québec... offering you 
a variety of sports and a distinguished 
address at the Chateau Frontenac. 


Information and reservations from any 
Canadian Pacific agent or write Hotel Manager. 
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Dream Of Utopian World 


May Paralyze 
By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Visions of a pluperlect’ world 
have existed for centuries but 
they may have a stultilying ellect 
on progress, Says this champion 
of gradualism. Utopia has a 
catch in it. We should not give 
up our dreams, but test them. 
Every age has had its recipe for 
pie in the sky, but the basic in- 


gredients have always been 
peace and plenty. 
Educator, author, civil en- 


gineer, Mr. Morgan was formerly 

president of Ohio's Antioch Col- 

lege, T.V.A. chairman in its 
first years and is now head of 

Community Service, Inc. 

New York. 

F THE social and economic struc- 

ture of America should break down 
in the foreseeable future, as many 
people expect that it will, one of the 
chief causes, if not the chief cause of 
such a breakdown, will be that very 
expectation of failure. 

It is not the facts and material cir- 
cumstances of the existing social 
structure which endanger our eco- 
nomic and social stability so much as 
it is the cult of deprecation, and lack 
of appreciation of our existing social 
and economic values. Trué, we have 
great social wrongs, but also we have 
great social rights such as nations 
have seldom possessed. 

As a result of long-time suggestion 
and indoctrination, there has been 
developed in many people’s minds, 
especially in academic and reform 
circles, an attitude of pessimism and 
a feeling that existing social condi- 
tions are intolerably bad. For anyone 
to question their convictions on that 
matter is conclusive evidence to them 
that the questioner is insensitive to 
human tragedy, that he is defending 
special privilege, or at best that he is 
a hopeless “back number” who ‘does 
not know the score.” 


This feeling that our social struc- 
ture is obsolete and is about to pass 
away has further results. There de- 
velops a hope, often not consciously 
admitted, that such a breakdown will 
occur soon. It would be a release from 
intolerable suspense, as with the 
mother who, greatly exhausted with 
unrelieved watching over her hope- 
lessly ill child, secretly realizes that 
its death would be a release from its 
suffering and relief for her. 

With people who are convinced of 
the impending collapse of our social 
order, near hopeless revulsion over 
its “incurable” ills cannot be sus- 
tained indefinitely. It must find re- 
lief, even if in violent action. That 
feeling of unrelieved stress is just as 
real to those who experience it be- 
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Progress 


cause of a false picture in their minds 
as it would be if the actual facts justi- 
fied that feeling. If enough people 
have the same feeling, then the wide- 
spread conviction of the hopelessness 
of our social and economic order may 
become the chief cause of the break- 
down in that order. 

Thus, many an idealist and reform 
er, allowing an abnormal and false 
and dark picture of social and eco- 
nomic conditions to determine his 
state of mind, is actually a cause of 
social disintegration. Along with this 
sense of impending breakdown there 
is a feeling that it would clear the 
air and make possible a fairer and 
finer social structure, and that there- 
fore the sooner it comes the better. 
The classic slogan of people of this 
attitude is “We have nothing to lose 
but our chains.” 


Unrealistic State of Mind 


There are two chief reasons why 
this state of mind is unrealistic. First, 
the kinds of social change which it 
brings about are commonly retrogres 
sive. There are vital forces in our 
society which are gradually purging 
it of weakness and exploitation. Their 
action is slow and tentative, but cum- 
ulative. 

The history of America has been 
that of step-by-step advance in civil 
liberties and in economic well-being 
though it has been greatly compli- 
cated by the technological revolution, 
by urbanization, by immigration in 
such great numbers as to cause so- 
cial, political and economic indiges- 
tion, and by war. Scarcely anywhere 
in the world at any time in history 
has there been a great nation with 
so high a level of personal freedom, 
safety, and of economic well-being as 
in America today. This social order is 
becoming a more and more highly 
integrated social organism. Because 
of this complexity its breakdown 
would require its replacement by 
highly arbitrary and coercive meth- 
ods. Otherwise, wholesale starvation 
would result from industrial disinte- 
gration. 

Such arbitrary organization as 
would be necessary would be accom- 
panied by a loss of personal freedom 
and human integrity and by vast in- 
crease in bureaucracy with all its in- 
evitable regimentation, buck-passing 
and inefficiency. 

Seldom has there been so erroneous 
a slogan as “we have nothing to lose 
but our chains.” If true anywhere in 
the world, it would have been true 
in Czarist Russia before the First 
World War. Yet it was false there. 
The Russian Douwma was vigorously 
growing in power and influence as 
a democratic national legislative body. 
A network of cooperatives was 
spreading over the land, teaching in- 
dustrial democracy at the grass roots. 

What is less frequently mentioned 
is that modern industrial develop- 
ment had begun in Russia and during 
the two decades before the First 
World War was accelerating as rap- 
idly as it has at any time since the 
revolution. The barriers against de- 
mocracy and modern life were fall- 
ing. The people of Russia did have 
something to lose but their chains, 
and in the process of violence they 
have lost much of it. 


The “If” 


We have no adequate way to esti- 
mate what the situation of Russia 
might be today if gradual and orderly 
processes of change had not been in- 
terrupted by violence. However, the 
case of Finland is suggestive. Before 
the First World War, Finland was 
under Russia. After that war, it was 
torn for a time by the internal strug 
gle over Communism. It was defeated 
in two wars with Russia with the loss 
of its rich mines, a third of its water 
power, its second largest city, its best 
industrial district, its best timber, and 
its entire ocean coast with its fish- 
eries. In this now barren land, rav- 
ished and impoverished by war, it 


for Russia 


was necessary to receive nearly half 
a million refugees from the lost terri- 
tory while paying heavy indemnity 
to Russia. There is still economic ex 
ploitation by a privileged class, while 
a dark cloud of possible political sub- 
jugation by a foreign power still 
hangs over the country. 


Finnish Winner 


Yet Finland, with all these handi- 
caps, by continuing to work by demo- 
cratic constitutional methods, has far 
outrun Russia in industrial develop 
ment and in raising the level of the 
common man. Special privilege and 
economic exploitation are being stead- 
ily reduced, while personal freedom 
has been preserved. The Finns, hard- 
pressed as they are, Know that they 
had something to lose but their 
chains, and by the preservation of or- 
derly democratic processes they have 
not lost it. Their spirit is not one of 
hopeless pessimism, but of courage 
and of stubborn determination to pre 
serve their great social values. 

The second reason why this spirit 
of pessimism about our social and 
economic order is unrealistic is that 
it is not justified by present condi- 
tions in America. It is not our so- 
cial and economic difficulties them- 
selves which endanger our future, but 
our attitudes towards them. The ear 
lier period of American pioneering 
had much more social and economic 
inequality than the present. Yet at 
that time the temper of America was 
not one of pessimism and foreboding, 
but of courage and hope. 

The feeling, so commonly met to- 
day, that our present economic sys- 
tem is a failure and is about to break 
down is the result of a mental state 
bordering on the psychopathic. A fu- 
ture great depression is forecast as 
though its coming would mean the 


end of the economic order. During the 


recent great depression the very poor 
lived better than before; few people 
on relief lived on as little as the aver 
age man lived on a century before. 
Several more depressions may come 
before we fully learn to control our 
new social and economic powers. But 
the temper of the country will let no 
one starve, and we will gradually be 
learning how to use those new pow- 
ers for the general good. Only a dis- 
torted mental state can make such 
hardships the cause of breakdown in 
the economic order. 

The attitude of seeing our social 
and economic order as_ intolerable 
arises partly from getting an ideal- 
istic vision of what seems to be a 
good society—-though such social con 
ditions may never have existed in any 
populous nation on earth—-and then 
of comparing that apparent perfec- 
tion with the imperfect reality of 
present society. That vision soon be- 
comes a measure of what every man 
has a right to expect, and in com- 
parison the best that man ever has 
achieved becomes intolerable, and 
nothing seems worthwhile but a vi 
olent overturning of the social order. 


Abstraction and Practice 


If this were an efficient way to 
create a good society, it might with- 
stand criticism. But it is not. Often 
the vision seems beautiful because it 
is an abstraction of the mind. When 
that vision is put into practice by the 
work of such fallible men as are 
available for the conduct of human 
affairs, the results may be very dif- 
ferent from what was anticipated. 
What could be more beautiful 30 
years ago than the vision of a new 
Russia in which each would work 
freely for the good of all? Had not 
human brotherhood come to earth? 
Only a few people saw that the 
method of violence, used to initiate 
that new order, was not just a tem- 
porary incident, but was setting the 
long-time pattern, and that purges, 
prison camps, and secret police are 
the natural consequences. 

In 1918 I had a conversation with 
Talcott Williams, Dean of the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, 
in which .he said that the methods 
in use in the Russian revolution 
would certainly eventuate in a ruth- 
less dictator, and that if he only 
knew who that man would be, he 
would go and get acquainted. 

A century ago, Horace Mann saw 
universal common-school education as 


opening the doors to wisdom, with 
the result that all America’s prisons 
would soon be empty. 

Sixty years ago, Edward Bellamy, 
in his book “Looking Backward,” 
foretold radio broadcasting. He had 
no doubt whatever that when, by 
that means, men would have access 
to great minds and great music, all 
triviality and crudeness would dis- 
appear from public speaking and 
from music. With the great minds of 
the world to listen to, in his opinion 
vulgarity would have no market. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, by 
delivering phosphate fertilizer free 
and by teaching people to use it, was 
going to strengthen and_ stabilize 
farm life in the South. The result is, 
as in Georgia, that feeding beef cat 
tle on fertilized pasture land pays 
better than raising cotton. Less than 
a quarter as many people are need 
ed. The rest, eliminated from the soil, 
are crowded into Atlanta and other 
cities in the worst slums in America. 


W orse System 


A good social order can come only 
by a slowly and patiently achieved 
pattern of good balance and propor- 
tion. If the ideal social pattern with 
which our minds are indoctrinated 
usually with a very large element of 
paternalism, bureaucracy and regi- 


mentation which go by pleasanter 
names—-were actually achieved, we 


might find ourselves living under a 
far worse system than the one so 
many of us now criticize. 

What are the alternatives? Not dis- 
interest nor credulous adherence to 
things as they are, but an active pro 
cess of social pioneering, trial and 
exploration—tentatively, of course, so 
that our mistakes may be recognized 
and corrected. We should not give up 
our visions, but we should examine 
them objectively, test them, and edu- 
cate them in order that they will con- 
form to the actual nature of things. 

As the U.S. national administra- 
tion enters into its new lease of pow 
er, we may be thankful that no part 
in that victory can be claimed by 
those who would disrupt our nation 
by violence in order to make it over 


BILL: Hullo Jack, 


JACK: Let’s see what they say. 


international freight forwarding facilities—both export and import 
Well, that’s quite a lot by itself! 
could have added that they take all the headaches out of export shipping and, 
because they know every angle, they often save their clients real money 


BILL: Besides that, they act as Traffic Managers, Export Packers, Traffic Con 
sultants; and look after Warehousing, Customs Clearance and Distribution. 


from every country in the world.” 


JACK: I see they have a special department for Central and South America, 
That's a big help 


with a Spanish-speaking personnel. 
BILL: I’ve certainly found it so. 


JACK: Their air-cargo and air-express business must be quite extensive, too 
. They are traffic agents for Trans-Canada Airlines, American Airlines, Pan 
American World Airways, K.L.M., 
Swedish Airlines, Peruvian Airlines, and others, 


BILL: They give you a personal and efficient service that saves time, 
As we both know, Jack, when they take on a job, it’s done right. 


and trouble. 


CANADIAN - EUROPEAN FORWARDERS LTD. 


Canada’s Leading International Freight Forwarders 


Empire Building 
TORONTO 1 


glad you dropped in! 
ment by our friends Canadian-European Forwarders. 
prehensive service to offer, haven't they? 


“We offer to Canadian Exporters complete 


Consular documentation can be very compl: 
cated without the expert help they give. Ve used their Translation department 
too, for correspondence in French, Dutch and Spanish. 


in the pattern of an arbitrary ideol- 
ogy. We may rejoice, too, that those 
who seek to maintain unhealthy so 
cial and racial discriminations can 
claim no part. 

Regardless of the favorable or un- 
favorable experiences Americans may 
face during the coming years, wheth 
er the way is in peace or in war, the 
continued stability of an orderly, pro 
gressive society will require not only 
fair social and economic conditions 


but strong expectation of the con 


tinuity of orderly and progressive 
society. 
That expectation will not be dis 


appointed if it is associated with in 
telligent determination to hold to the 
values which we have tested, while 
we continue by self-respecting and 
constitutional means to eliminate 
arbitrary privilege and the vogue of 
irresponsible mass_ leadership. 


DEAF ? 


~Here’s Good News! 


Thousands are regaining the joy and hap- 
Ppiness of hearing with a revolutionary 
new and amazingly economical hearing 
aid that’s ready to wear without indi- 
vidual “fitting.” Costs half or less than 
half the price of others. Operates at less 
cost (34 of a cent per hour battery cost) 
than any other single-unit hearing aid of 
equal power. It has the acceptance of the 
American Medical Association, Council 
on Physical Medicine 





This new, lightweight, single-unit hear- 
ing aid is the product of the Zenith Radio 
laboratories, world-famous for their 30 
years of research and leadership in radi- 
onics exclusively. 

Anyone who wishes to try this amazing 
new hearing aid can do so for 10 days—at 
home, at work, anywhere—on a Hear Bet- 
ter or Pay Nothing (money-back) Offer.* 
If you want to delight family and friends 
who want you to hear and enjoy life with 
them, just drop a postcard to the Zenith 
Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 
SN129, Canada Trust Bldg., Windsor. On- 
tario, for full, free information about their 
Hear Better or Pay Nothing Offer. Made 
by the makers of world-famous Zenith 


Radios. 
*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation of Canada. Ltd 
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Executive And Legislative Reform 


Is Vital To The Truman Program 


By FAY MILLER 
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Another use for the amazing CHORE- 
MASTER Garden Tractor With it you 
can plow snow from walks, driveways 
and And in the spring 
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Mail this Coupon Today! 


F. MANLEY & SONS LTD., 
6 Church St 


Please send me 


Toronto, Ont 


full information on the 
Choremoster Garden 


name of my nearest dealer 
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Democratic unity. 
morning at 10, Mr 
Truman will confer and map stra- 
tegy with the Congressional “big 
foun Vice-President-elect Barkley, 
who presides over the new Senate; 
Representative Rayburn of Texas, 
Speaker of the House; Senator 
Lucas of Illinois, Senate Majority 
and Representative McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts, House Ma- 
jority leader. 

The rebellion of the 13 Liberal Re- 
publicans, led by youthful Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, is an indica- 
tion of opposition support for Liberal 
legislation. The motes in the eyes of 
the hopeful Democrats are such fac 
the still-resentful Dixiecrats, 
the creaky Congressional machinery, 
and the possibility that some Demo: 
crats who backed the Republicans on 
such measures as the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act may hold to their records. 

The wide range of subjects covered 


leader; 


tors as 


in his annual message poses a Ses- 
sion full of tough legislative work 
tor Senators and Congressmen and 


it will call for the best strategy that 
Mr. Truman and his top lieutenants 
can muster. Congress can simplify 
its job by adopting recommendations 
that it take steps to abolish Senate 
filibusters, cut out seniority on Sen 
ate and House committees, prevent 
the .House Rules Committee from 
becoming a graveyard of legislation, 
and by revising the Legislative Re 
organization Act of 1946. 

The National Committee for 
Strengthening Congress, headed by 
Industrial Engineer Robert Heller of 
Cleveland who wrote the reorganiza 
tion plan on which the 1946 bill was 
based, has come up with some speci- 
fic advice on how to streamline its 
operations. This group warns against 
attempts to abandon the legislative 


budget. Difficult as it has been to 
estimate expenditures and to keep 
Federal spendings within the limit 


set as Congress opens, the budget is 
believed to have applHed a valuable 
check to government spending. The 
failure of the last two sessions-—Re- 
publican-controlled it must be megn- 
tioned to make the legislative budg- 
et is said to be no excuse to drop this 
provision 


Eliminate Coalitions 


In addition to opposing filibusters 
in the Senate and the blockades in 
the House rules committee, the busi- 
nessmen heading up the Heller com 
mittee would eliminate hostile coali- 
tions on the floor, and would oppose 
converting professional committee 
staffs into patronage positions. The 
fact that Republicans had most to do 
with staffing these committees may 
deter Democratic Congressmen from 
acting too readily on this last pro 
posal, yet it does have merit. 

As to barring filibusters, there was 
considerable speculation as to wheth- 


er the Truman Congress would fol- 
ow up on the pre-election Republi- 
can plans to end filibusters. The 


existing cloture rule which requires 
1 two-thirds vote of those present to 
failed to 


has 


close dehate prevent 
successful filibustering. The mara- 
thon-talkers merely filibuster on the 


motion to take the vote. 

Drastic action was planned by the 
Republicans to correct these short- 
comings of Congress. That was be 
fore the elections. The G.O.P. state- 
of-mind can be easily understood. 
The Republican-controlled Congress 


was plainly thwarted on many issues 
by the filibuster threats of last year’s 
“minority party”, meaning the 
Democrats Some of their own 
Liberals, such as Senator Morse of 
Oregon, did their own quota of fill 
nustering. 

Senate reorganization for the new 
igress will be mild compared with 
that the House has under 
Administrative leaders are 
concerned with curbing the 
the Rules Committee to 
regulate the flow of legislation to 
floor. The Rules Committee bat 
provided an immediate test of 
Truman’s influence with 


action 
Way. 
more 
power of 


the 
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President 
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shown his 
the 


posals of reorganization in’ execu- 


J ruman has 


President 


willingness to support pro- 


tive branches ol government = as 
presented by ex-President’) Hoover. 
the new Congress. Liberal demo- 


crats were fearful that the age-old 
coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats on the Rules Com- 
mittee might jam up the Truman 


program in the new Congress. 


A Bill on the Floor 


These Democrats had worked out 
a change in the rules under which 
the chairman of any regular House 
committee can take a bill to the floor 
without the sanction of the rules 
group, whenever he got signatures of 
100 or 150 house members. The new 
Rules Committee Chairman, veteran 
New Dealer, Representative Sabath 
of Illinois, has agreed to offer an 
amendment to make it easier for the 
House to get a bill out of his com- 


mittee. Under former rules, it took 
218 signatures, a majority of the 


House, to force a bill out of the Rules 
Committee. The Republicans, of 
course, preferred an amendment that 
would give any Republican House 
member the right to file a discharge 
petition, instead of just the Demo- 
cratic committee chairman. 

While much depends on early ac- 
tion taken by Congress to adjust the 
most obvious shortcomings in the 
passage of Legislation, there is still 


an important long-range job under 
Way. 
President Truman has been most 


receptive to proposals of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of Execu- 
tive Branches of the government 
headed by Past President Herbert 
Hoover. He has completely  con- 
founded early critics who predicted 
that he would let partisan politics 
prevent Hoover from doing a_ job. 
The Republican ex-President’s group 
has just been granted a 60-day ex- 


tension of life by both Houses of 
Congress, which was promptly 
signed by President Truman. The 
~ 








various subcommittees, or ‘task 
forces” of the Hoover Commission, 
have been exploring virtually all 
phases -of government and _ have 
some strong recommendations in 
store. Its report on the Interior De- 
partment is expected to be a drastic 
exposé of functions of this unit of 
government. 

According to forward-looking Re- 
publican Representative Christian A. 
Herter, businessmen will be as much 
to blame as anyone else if they join 
hands with the pressure groups in 
seeking to have this or that bureau 
exempted from the general stream- 
lining program to be presented to 
Congress on January 13. 

Mr. Herter says that the Hoover 
report will come to nought unless 
business, professional and_ civic 
organizations sacrifice special ad- 
vantage for the common good. 

“No crystal ball is needed,” he 
warns, “to predict the reception 
which will greet the report on the 
reorganization of the federal govern- 
ment when it is made public. The 
newspapers will hail the potential 
saving of billions of dollars. 

“Our political and business leaders 
will praise the vastly more efficient 
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executive machinery of the future. 
For some time it will look as though 
the reorganization plan submitted by 


former President Hoover and _ his 
commission will become law without 
difficulty. 

“It won’t work that way, however,” 
Mr. Herter warns. “It never has. 
Even before the cheers have died 
away, groups all over the country 


will be starting quiet campaigns to 


block this or that section of the 
proposal.” 
Thus it would appear that Presi- 


dent Truman, who in supporting and 
encouraging ex-President Hoover in 
his efforts to improve the workings 
of the executive branch, is to some 
extent a sponsor of the recommenda- 
tions. He will have a job on his hands 
to have governmental as well as Con- 
gressional reforms enacted. 

Yet reform is vital to the Truman 
Program. After all, it is definitely 
his nickel that this 8lst Congress 
telephone call is being made on. And 
he’ll want the best connection and 
the smoothest reception he can com- 
mand. 

That will depend on Congress, and 
also upon American citizens gener- 
ally. 
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FOLLOW YOUR FORTUNE! 


. to Niagara Falls, where your hours will be 
filled with a wonderful 
outdoors and in! 





variety of pleasures 


Plan to stop at the General Brock to dine 
in the newly-enlarged Rainbow Room with its 
breath-taking view of the Falls and the upper 
Niagara River. Dance in the new Rainbow Salon. 
Two 


new floors provide completely modern 


accommodation. Rates, single $3.50 up, double 


$5.50 up. 


GENERAL BROCK 


NIAGARA FALLS - ONTARIO 


Vernon G. Cardy, President Wilfred A. Stead, Menager 








How do you know you can’t write? 





Have YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted 
even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 
Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do. wait- 
will 
writer’? 
If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prob- 


when 
ada 


ing tor the day to come 
sudden to the discovery, “I 


you 


ing tricks) you are rapidly develop- 


ing your own distinctive, self-fla 
vored style—undergoing an exper- 
ience that has a thrill to it and 


awaken all of ; . : : 
Ret all of a which at the same time develops in 


you the power to make your feel- 
ings articulate. 
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It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or  * 0! . : sons, I asked the editor 


she) has been writing for some time. That is why so many 
authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper busi 


of the Lacombe Globe to 
consider my stories. Now 
he accepts my _ weekly 


and, therefore give little thought to 
the $25, $50, and $100 or more that 
earned for material that 


T ; P 14% , : ‘an be . pports regularly 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing--of gathering ee . ; : : news reports SUlarty 
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; moment. Long, Alberta, Canada. 
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Learn to write by writing 
Institute 
based on the New York Copy Desk 
starts 
writing in your own home. on your 


trying to copy someone else’s writ- 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


training 1s Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 


jualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
and: keeps you creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is free. Just mail 
: the coupon today and see what our editors say. Newspapet Institute of America, 
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| 300 New Health Projects 


“ Planned By Provinces 


By FRANK FLAHERTY 


Provincial government plans for 
spending the $30,000,000 yearly 
health grant from the federal 
treasury are well advanced. Over 
300 projects have been mapped 
out which include free treatment 
for T.B.. dental and cancer 
clinics, penicillin lor V.D., new 
hospitals, additional X-ray ap- 
paratus, better labs, more public 
health nurses and larger stalls 
at mental hospitals. 


§ Benda are beginning to happen 
under what is called Canada’s Na- 
tional Health Program. Dollar sums 
written in a book at Ottawa are 
radually being translated into con- 
tracts for new hospital buildings, or- 
ders for X-ray machines, examina- 
tions, drugs and treatment for some 
ill persons, lectures and instruction 
at universities, research in labora- 
tories. 

The program started off last May 
with a promise to pay something like 
$30,000,000 each year from the fed- 
eral treasury into the provincial gov- 
ernment treasuries, providing the pro- 
vineial governments”) did certain 
things. To a large extent the program 
is still a promise to pay but the way 
the nine provincial governments are 
shaping up their spending programs 
it is likely that the promise will be- 
come a reality. ; 

To most individuals $30,000,000 in 
federal grants for health services just 
looks like a lot of money. It still looks 
like a lot of money after an examina- 
tion of the original plan as stated by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King in 
the House of Commons last May and 
the half dozen or more speeches made 
about the plan by Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 

But to health workers across the 
country it means more than a lot of 
dollars. It means opportunity to do 
things they have not been able to do 
before, things they believe will save 
lives, keep people out of hospitals 
while getting more in, restore people 
to gainful employment who are now 
permanently on the sick list, more 
often than not at public expense. It 
means a lot of little things will be 
done for a lot of obscure people which 
will be mighty important to those 
people and collectively important to 
the nation and the communities in 
which they live. 


> ‘ 
Prevention 


The thinking behind the plan was 
to make a step towards the improve- 
ment of the health of the nation 
through attacks on preventible dis- 
eases and to bring into being the 
treatment services which will be re- 
quired when and if health insurance 
makes medical services financially 
available to all. It is a big infusion of 
new money into the hands of the 
people responsible for health activi- 
ties in the provinces, increases the 
total amount being spent by all gov- 
ernments by 30 per cent. 

More than 300 projects each involv- 
ing new or expanded services have 
been mapped out by provincial health 
authorities as means of using the 
new-found funds. British Columbia is 
going to establish a division of pre- 
ventive dentistry, launch a province- 
Wide program of dental examination 
and treatment. A lot of children’s 
teeth will be saved. It is going to em- 
ploy 15 more provincial nurses as a 
Start towards complete coverage of 
the province by local health units. 

The Alberta government which now 
provides free treatment for pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis will extend that serv- 
ice to victims of non-pulmonary 
types, install X-ray equipment to 
Provide examinations for people in 
outlying districts. 

Saskatchewan's program calls for 
educating more health workers for 
service throughout the province. 
Teacher psychologists will be trained 
to act as liaison officers between the 
schools and the community. 

The Manitoba government will in- 


tensify its venereal disease work, pro- 
vide penicillin for all reported cases 
and launch a rehabilitation program. 
Improvements to the provincial bac- 
teriological laboratory to make pos- 
sible earlier detection of infectious 
diseases are planned. 

The Ontario government is going to 
buy X-ray equipment which will make 
possible tuberculosis checks on the 





whole population. As a start hospitals 
will be equipped to conduct chest X- 
rays of all patients admitted. Ad- 
vanced training in public health will 
be given to 55 doctors and nurses. 

Quebec has set up a committee to 
make a survey of hospital facilities 
cut of which will emerge an order of 
priority for new hospital construction, 
made possible by the federal grant 
for that purpose. That province is 
also going to train more doctors and 
nurses for work in health units, tu- 


berculosis control and general public 


health. 

New Brunswick is going to provide 
the expensive drug, 
all tuberculosis cases that can bene- 
fit from it. 


streptomycin, for 


Nova Scotia has a special training 
program lined up for nurses who 
will join and increase the staff of the 
Halifax city health department and 
form the nucleus of a field training 
course in connection with Dalhousie 
University. 

Prince Edward Island, which now 
lacks facilities for diagnosing cancer 
will establish two diagnostic clinics, 
will improve laboratory equipment in 
the hospitals of the province and in- 
crease the medical staff at the pro 
vincial mental hospital. 

These examples of what is happen- 
ing when multiplied, as they will be 
within a year or two, add up to a situ- 
ation in which health services for the 
first time have money to spread out. 


No one can tell what results the 
program will achieve, but Mr. Mar- 
tin and the health department offi- 
cials generally are fortified in their 
belief that it will accomplish big 
things by the record in the case of 
tuberculosis. The death-rate from 
that disease has been cut 50 per cent 
in the last 25 years since free hos- 
pitalization and extended X-ray ex- 
aminations began. They think the 
goal of elimination of the disease in 
another 25 years is not unreasonable 
Apart from capital costs, loss of em- 
plcyment, family disturbance, the 


mere maintenance of the 12,000 odd 
patients now in tuberculosis sanitoria 
in Canada runs to around $18,000,000 
a year. 





THE GROUND SQUIRRELS 
(often called gophers) which 
are destroyed by the badger, 
feed on... 


VALUABLE GRAIN CROPS, 


This sequence of eating and 
being eaten, or food-chain, is 
one of nature’s ways of keep- 
ing the right balance among 
plant and animal life. 


‘NATURE IN BALANCE’ IS Malure Unspoiled 


HUNDREDS OF BUSHELS of your wheat are saved every year by the 


badger. This valuable prairie animal feeds mainly on the destructive rodents 


which could reduce Canada’s wheat fields to dead stubble if they were 


allowed to thrive unchecked. 


This food-chain that nature has forged has to be kept strong. Reckless killing 


of one of its main links, the badger, is enough to upset the balance 


of nature and threaten our farm crops. When you are in the field with 


a gun, remember the food chains... 


when you hunt, hunt wisely. 


Nature in balance is nature unspoiled. 
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Lawyers Ixpect To Be Swamped 
Now Their Services To Be Free 


By P.O'D. 


London. 
\ THEN Aid Bill be- 
comes law, hardly anyone in this 
country will be denied the doubtful 
pleasures and benefits of litigation 
at least on the ground that they can- 
not afford it. Free law is the latest 
addition to the list of freedoms, free 
doctoring, free medicines, den 
tistry, free spectacles. But 


free for all, only for 


the new 


1 
Legal 


free 
the law is 


not to be those 


whose “disposable” income does not 
exceed £420 a year—-the “disposable” 
meaning what is left after deduc- 
tions have been made for the care 
ot dependents, income-tax, interest 
on loans, and rent. It is estimated 
that some 12 million people will bé 
eligible. which seems to indicate 4 
very busy time ahead for lawyers 


and the courts. 
The ideal behind this rather revolu- 
experiment is a sound and 


high one, the ideal that no one should 


tionary 


be denied justice because of poverty. 
The danger inherent in it is that it 
will lead to such a flood of litigation 
that lawyers and the courts will be 
swamped. Thus in the end not mor? 
justice but less would be done, with 
all sorts of trivial actions and dis- 
putes taking up the time that should 
be devoted to more serious matters. 

The framers of the new Bill are 
naturally not unaware of the temp 


tation it offers to people to go to law, 
now they have to pay 
for it. Precautions are being adopted 
which should dampen the enthusiasm 
Certain 
classes of action, for instance, are ex- 
cluded— chiefly breach-of-promise and 
defamation actions, which 
often dictated by and a 
for revenge and damages. 
The 


acalnst 


that won't 


of prospective litigants 


¢ 


are so 
desire 


Spité 


most 


important 


scl 
ana 


precaution 
unnecessary 
lawmongering is that seekers for free 
legal aid must first convince their 
Certifying Committee” that 


frivolous 


loeal 


NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Relax in the balmy climate of 
colourful Nassau! Delight in its 
quaint shops, magnificent 
gardens, gay social life . . . its 
sea-bathing, deep-sea fishing, 
golf. Sterling area no currency 
restrictions for Canadians. 
Cruise ships from New York— 
PCA from Montreal and Toronto 
Overnight ships or frequent 
planes from Miami. 
Accommodation — 


Finest hotels, guest 


houses to suit all 


/ purses 


ame em 


or write NASSAU INFORMATION BUREAU, 


B UNIVERSITY TOWER, MONTREAL 





A 


they have a case, and then must con- 


vince the Natonal Assistance Board 
that their income brings them with- 


in the provisions of the Act. 

Another check on going to law for 
the fun of the thing is that an un- 
successful litigant, even though “as- 
sisted’, may still be liable for such a 
share of the costs of the other side 
as the court considers reasonable, in 
view of what money he has. 

In spite of these and other precau- 
tions, the general opinion is that free 
law, like free medicine and the other 
treedoms, will be abused--for a 
while, at any rate, until people gei 
accustomed to this new privilege, and 
discover that going to law is still very 
poor fun, and that the best way 0: 
settling any dispute is Sut of court, 
if it can reasonably be done. 

Incidentally but not unimportantly, 
it is estimated that the new service 
will cost the country something over 
£2,000,000 a year—quite a lot over, 
if experience with the other free 
services is any guide. The estimates 
are always far too low. There is also 
likely to be a need for many more 
courts and judges and iawyers. It 
will all depend on the extent to which 
people start going to law with one 
another. That many more of them 
will than.before seems certain-—now 
that it can be done at the expense of 
the State. 


“Another El Alamein” 


It is certainly a good election that 
seems to please both sides, the van- 
auished hardly less than the victors. 
Such has been the case in the recent 
by-election at Edmonton on the north 
edge of London. Labor held the seat, 
so the Socialists are pleased. But 
their majority was cut from almost 
20,000 to just over 3,000, so the Con- 
servatives are pleased. 


“This is wonderful’, said Mr. 
Churchill. “A marvellous achieve- 
ment—another E] Alamein”’. 


“Socialism obviously no longer rep- 
resents the will of the people’, said 
Lord Woolton, the Chairman of the 
Conservative Party. “This govern- 
ment should go’. 

But will it go? Listen to Mr. Mor- 
gan Phillips, Secretary of the Social- 
ist Party: 

“Once again a by-election confirms 
Labor’s unparalleled by-election rec- 
ord, held unimpaired for over three 
years.” 

All God's chillun seem to be happy. 
but they can’t all be right. No tide can 
be both on the ebb and the flow at 
the same time. 


The Aluminum Age 


In the port of Sunderland the other 
day the Minister of Transport 
opened a new bridge of the bascule 
type--a sort of drawbridge working 
on a system of balance and counter- 
poise. Nothing very novel in that, 
but this one happens to be made of 
aluminum, and that is novel. It is the 
first of the kind in the world. Its 
lightness will make it easy to oper 


ate electrically. It has the further 
merit of saving steel__a very serious 
consideration in any kind of con- 


struction in this country nowadays. 

Since the war a great many alu 
minum “prefab” houses have been 
erected. Whether or not it is really 
comfortable to live in a sort of metal 
packing-case, aluminum would seem 
to have justified itself as a building 
material. Down in Kent they are now 
building an aluminum school. 

The aluminum era certainly seems 
to have arrived. All very modern and 
shiny and efficient, no doubt, but 
whether or not we rejoice in it seems 


to be a matter of age and tempera- 
ment. Old-fashioned people are like 
ly to shiver a little at the thought. 


Biv-f learted Coal Merchants 


It was Chesterton who lamented 
that “the evil-hearted grocer’ would 
never “treat housemaids to his teas, 
or crack a bottle of fisn-sauce, or 
stand a man a cheese’. He might 


eaually have lamented the refusal of 
the stony-hearted coal merchant to 
split a ton of coke with you, but he 
would have been wrong. Down in 
Warwickshire local coal merchants 
have offered more than 300 tons of 
surplus coke for so sentimental a 
purpose as to keep a lot of paint- 


ings warm. How’s that for big-heart- 


edness? One can only conclude that 
the coal-merchants of Warwickshire 
must be of a different breed from 
those most of us know. 

The pictures, family portraits of 
the Fairfax-Lucy family—the Lucys 
of Charlecote Park, where Shake- 
speare did his poaching as a lad 
are housed at Charlecote, now belong- 
ing to the National Trust. They form 
one of the most valuable collections 
of the kind in the country. Unfor- 
tunately the National Trust cannot 
get the fuel needed to keep the place 
cry and warm, and the pictures are 
suffering. Hence the very sporting 
offer of the Warwickshire coal mer- 
chants. But will they be allowed to 
do it? 


Wanted — Vegetarian Dogs 


Big dogs in this country are fast 
disappearing. You hardly ever see one 
now. The other day I met a friend 
cut walking with her dog. It used 
to be a Pyrenean sheepdog, a grand 
white shaggy fellow about the size 
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IBM Electric Typewriter | 





This latest product of IBM’s long experience in 
designing and manufacturing all-electric type- 
writers possesses all the proved advantages of 
our previous models, plus many important im- 
provements. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance. 


Meeting every typing need of modern business, 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter is available in 


of a St. Bernard. This time it was 
a poodle. “Do you prefer poodles?” 
I asked in surprise. “I don’t,” she 
said. “I’m not even sure that I like 
them. But they eat less.” 

There you have it. People can't 
feed big dogs, so they no longer keep 
them. As a result two of the finest 
old English breeds, the mastiff and 
the bloodhound, are said to be threat- 
ened with extinction. If it were not 
for the efforts of a few enthusiasts 
there would be none left. Soon there 
may be none. s 











Sad to see them go, for there is a 
superb dignity about the big fellows 
that no little dog possesses. But 
there is something rather formidable 
too, and the thought of a hungry 
mastiff or bloodhound around the 
piace is far from reassuring. Not 
much fun having a dog that might 
decide to eke out his diet by eating 
the postman or the butcher-boy—and 
is quite capable of doing it. Mucn 
better to come down to a poodle or a 
cachshund. What is really wanted is 
some kind of vegetarian dog. 
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the Standard and Executive models. The unique 
spacing principle of the Executive model gives 
to the typewritten page the distinctive appear- 
ance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter at your office, 
or at the International Business Machines office 
in your locality. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE—36 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
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(CROSSING into the New Year, we 

carry many old problems with 
us. Doubtless we also meet 
many new ones, some which can 
be foreseen in utline t least, and 


others of which we are benetficently 
unaware 

But if we face 1 ny problems, we 
can also count son ichievements. 
While Asia sinks deeper into unrest 
and travail, the Western world is 
alerted and moving steadily towards 
greater strengtl i unity. While 
South America breaks out in revolu 
tion, broad plans are on foot for the 
development yt AT 

Tf the rigidly regimented Soviet 
bloc appears to present still-grow 
ing mena e, it also shows signs otf 
chipping and crackin Many of its 
individual] lowers have been re: 
pelled by an insight into its cruel 
nature, and = one arge segment, 
Yugoslavia, has broken away to In- 
dependence. There can be little doubt 
but that the humanity of our U.N.R 
R.A. and Marshall Plan aid and our 
defence of freedom over as wide an 


area as possible are having an effect 
here, in contrast to the brutal Com- 
munist demands of conformity and 
the sowing con- 


Soviet propaganda 
fusion and |! | 


If we in North America are vague- 


lv worried about our economic future 
in a half-ruined world, at least we 
still enjoy the highest standard of 
well-being ever Known in human his- 
tory. And if materialism sometimes 





seems to be suffocating our civiliza 
tion, the U.N.’s wonderful Aid-the- 
Children paign, the American 
Friendship uins for France, the 
phenomenal! interest shown in the 
Freedom Train, bearing the great 
American documents freedom, the 
goodwill maintaine between the 
leaders and people Britain and 
India in spite of all past bitterness, 
the fight for equal civil rights for 
groups which have been discrimi- 
nated against in Western coun- 
tries, and the growth of: a genuine 
attitude of trusteeship towards back- 
ward colonial peoples—all these 
show that the forces of the spirit are 
still strong in the West 


The Lesson ol Burma 


To turn to one ot the immediate 
problems, I think it is an admirable 
instinct which prompts most people 
to condemn the Dutch action against 
the Indonesian Republic. We must 
stand clearly for freedom if we are 
to win the great struggle of our 
times. But fre n needs order, and 


it is here that the Dutch action re- 
quires more derstanding than it 
has had 


Is it not ungenerous to 


assume out of hand that the Dutch, 
a free and emocratic people who 
have given their word that they will 








establish a free, federated Indonesia 
in association with the Dutch crown, 
are bent only on stern repression in 
the Indies? One might look to the 
results in Burma of a complete and 
sudden withdrawal of a competent 
and mo) or ie é volent British 
administration for a yardstick by 












which to judge developments in 
Indonesia. 

Though the Burmese were prob- 
ably better prepared than the Indo 
nesians fol self-rule, they have 
proven quite unable to maintain 
order and freedom by their own 
efforts. Tne larger part of one gov 
ernment was assessinated, and suc 


ceeding governments have been hai 
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Indonesian Problem Not a Simple 


Study In Black And White 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


ried by Communist and tribal insur- 
rections throughout the country, so 
that it is very far from being assured 
that a democratic Burma, providing 
its people with a reasonably good 
livelihood, can be established. 

Indonesia is a vast archipelago 
stretching as far as from Halifax to 
Vancouver. It contains peoples as dif- 
ferent from each other as Argen- 
tinians and Eskimos. Even the great- 
pretensions of the leaders who 
set up the Republic in 1945 covered 
only three of the three thousand 
islands— Java, Sumatra and Madura 

though admittedly these had near- 
lv three-quarters of the total popu- 
lation. 

There has 
proof that all of 
cluded in this scheme were willing 
to accept the centralized rule-—or 
dominatior--of the Republic, if in- 
deed it had had the competent per- 
sonnel to set up effective rule over 
this huge area with its 60-odd million 
people. 


est 


been no substantial 
the peoples _in- 


Other Indonesians 


One of the factors in the current 
dispute is that, while the leaders of 
the Republic have had the ear of the 
West, other Indonesians have been 
speaking for the federal plan pro- 
posed by the Dutch, preserving local 
autonomy, and against the centraliz- 
ing tendency of the Republic (which 
by last month controlled much less 
territory than it claimed in 1945. 

Another neglected factor is that 
the President of the Republic, Soek- 


arno, set up his regime under the 
aegis of the Japanese, before the 


Japanese surrender. He might thus 
be compared to the Indian leadér 
Chandras Bose, who collaborated 
with the Japanese, and received little 
sympathy from the West. The man, 
Sjahrir, who might be compared to 
Nehru, unfortunately has not the 
ability or strength of Nehru, and 
while wishing to take a moderate 
line in the early negotiations was 
never able to bring his extremists 
into line. 

These men, along with the recent 
premier, Mohammed Hatta, have the 
common appeal to the Indonesian in- 
dependence movement in that they 
were its pre-war leaders, and were 
all jailed bv the Dutch from 1934 on. 
Another, the Socialist leader Sjari- 
foeddin, premier at the time of the 
Dutch “police action” in 1947, went 
over to the Communists in the insur- 
rection of last fall, and has been 
reported killed. 

The Dutch, too, had their extrem- 
ists to complicate matters. Sjahrir 
and the extremely competent and 
highly respected Dutch colonial ad- 
ministrator, Van Mook, might have 
reached a good settlement in 1946, 
under the guidance of the British, 
who were trying to apply what they 
had learned in India. 


I-xtremists on Both Sides 


But conservatives and_ reaction 
aries at home, mainly in the religious 
parties, insisted on adding conditions 
to the Linggadjati Agreement which 
the Republican leaders had _ great 
difficulty in persuading their fol- 
lowers to accept, and whose accept 
ance in the end proved to be as 
technical and unwilling as was that 
of the majority in the Dutch pearlia- 
ment at home who felt that Van 
Mook was “giving away” their great 
investments in the east 
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This promising settlement broke 
on the Dutch insistence on control- 
ling all Indonesian exports and im- 
ports and on joint control of the 
police; on the Republican failure to 
restrain extremists and marauding 
bands beyond their borders; and on 
the failure on both sides to agree to 
a cease-fire. Then followed the Dutch 
“police action’ of mid-1947, which 
pushed the Republicans out of the 
most productive areas of Java and 
the oil centres of Sumatra, brought 
United Nations action for the first 
time, and the American-supervised 
Renville Agreement of January 1948. 

By this agreement the Republic 
recognized Dutch sovereignty until a 
United States of Indonesia should be 
formed. Elections were to be held 
within a year to allow the Indone- 
sian peoples to decide whether to 
join the Republic or another state. 
The United Nations could be asked 
to supervise these elections. 


New Federal Plan 


Long negotiations, more _ laden 
with distrust than before, failed to 
bring this second agreement to frui- 
tion. Meanwhile the Dutch went 
ahead with a conference of represen: 
tatives from all parts of Indonesia, 
and in December announced that an 
Interim Federal government for all 
of Indonesia would be set up at once. 

The Indonesians would have full 
control of their internal affairs dur- 
ing the interim period, and a more 
independent status as the United 
States of Indonesia in association 
with the Dutch crown, at the end of 
this period. The interim government 


would share control of the armed 
forces with the Royal High Com- 
missioner. 


The Republic insisted to the end on 
control of its own armed forces and 
foreign relations, and the Dutch car- 
ried out their new “police action”, 
seizing the main Republican centres 
and leaders. 

If the federal solution, as projected 
by the Dutch, is to prevail it is of 
course unfeasible to leave one part 
of the federation in control of sep- 
arate armed forces and carrying on 
separate’ relations with foreign 
powers (notably with India, which 
is fully supporting the Republic). 
Yet it is hard to see how the Dutch 
can hold or win the confidence of 
Indonesians aspiring to independ- 
ence, in the sincerity of their inten- 
tions, when they are ready to throw 
into jail the chief independence 
leaders. 


The Dutch Explanation 


A perceptive correspondent writ- 
ing to the New York Times puts the 
situation this way. On the one hand 
we have the Dutch explanations, that 
in view of the social backwardness, 
the political separatism, and the eco- 
nomic needs of Indonesia, the maxi- 
mum degree of autonomy for which 
the people are “ready” is embodied 
in the decree of Dec. 18 of the Dutch 
government, setting up an interim 
federal government of Indonesia. 

The existence of the Republic is in- 
compatible with the successful func- 
tioning of such a federal structure, 
and the Republic must therefore be 
eliminated, and the work of economic 
reconstruction be expedited-—all for 
the welfare of the Indonesian people. 

He finds this an extremely rational 
position, but out of date and unrealis- 
tic in view of the spiritual and emo- 
tional needs of a modern popular 
movement. Indonesian, and not only 
Republican, nationalism will hardly 
be satisfied with a solution imposed 
by others, even if it is a “wise” one. 
Nationalism is so self-conscious a 
phenomenon that the more it is 
denied self-expression the more viru- 
lent and uncompromising it becomes. 


On the other hand—this corre- 
spondent goes on—is the view pre- 
sented by the Republicans’ and 


shared by the Indians, that the Dutch 
action is simply a veil for the res- 
toration of colonialism, aiming to 
suppress anti-Dutch elements, pay- 
ing lip-service to autonomy and wel- 
fare but proceeding through force 
and compulsion. In this view the 
other dozen-odd “‘states” of the archi- 
pelago are simply puppets in a Sys- 
tem of divide and rule. 

The writer believes that the truth 
between the two explanations 
and closer to the unrealistic rational 
ism of the Dutch than to the bitter 
distrust of the Republicans. Yet he 
finds that this conclusion does little 


lies 


to solve the present crisis, which 
threatens the future relations be- 
tween the West and Asia and offers 
the Soviets fertile fields for propa- 
ganda and infiltration. His convic- 
tion is that a satisfactory long-run 
solution will not be found through 
- direct Dutch action, but only through 


the United Nations, with strong 
American participation. 
That appears to me a very fair 


statement of the case. It is true, too, 
that the policies of any of the West- 
ern powers in Asia have become a 
concern of all of us and that we can- 
not successfully meet the Communist 
appeal to Asia’s depressed and teem- 
ing millions, awakening to national- 
ism, if they believe that our banner 
reads, on one side ‘‘Freedom for 
White Men” and on the _ other, 
“Subjection (or Tutelage) for Col- 
ored Peoples.” 

Yet the assertion that the United 
Nations, with strong American par- 
ticipation, could best solve the Indo- 
resian problem, is not altogether 
convincing. The U.N. did not have 
much success in improving the lot of 
the Indians in South Africa. And one 
may doubt whether the Americans, 
with or without the U.N. would have 
found a better solution in India than 


the British and Indians have been 
able to do. 
Americans and Dutch 

It can hardly be said that the 


Americans have made a good start 
in impressing the Dutch with their 


understanding of the question or 
their helpfulness, in adopting an 
almost completely anti-Dutch posi- 


tion, accepting the Republican accu- 
sations at face value, and implying 
that the Dutch were hypocritically 
using Marshall Plan aid to subject 
the Indonesians and could be brought 
to heel by the halting of this aid. If 
the cartoons which I have seen are 
typical, they are going to be bitterly 
resented in the Netherlands. 

The Dutch might well question the 
Americans’ own treatment of a back- 
ward people, and ask how the United 
States would react to a U.N. resolu- 
tion calling for equal rights for 
negroes. Perhaps more to the point, 
the Americans themselves might re- 
flect on the efficacy of protests and 
demands from the North in improv- 
ing the lot of the negroes in the 
south, and securing them the con- 
stitutional right to vote as well as 
all the other guarantees of the Bill 
of Rights. 

One must give credit to the sincere 
efforts which many Americans are 
making along this line. But real 
improvement of the situation, it 
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would seem, can only come as fast 
as the Southerners themselves can 
change their attitude, or as fast as 
the negroes can develop and organ- 
ize to secure their rights. It is not 
so very different with the Indonesian 
situation. 

What then can the Western na- 
tions do to influence Dutch policy? 
Surely they can only influence it to- 
wards moderation by expressing 
trust in the sincerity of the Dutch, 
who are as democratic and highly- 
civilized as any Western people, and 
who certainly understand the prob- 
lem in Indonesia better than we do. 
The British have come the nearest 
to maintaining this attitude, and 
very nearly brought off a moderate 
settlement in the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment of 1946. 

The British may be suspect to the 
Americans, of course, as being a 


colony-holding people themselves. 
But crossing up this line of argu- 


ment for those who see in it a Left- 
Right conflict, is that fact that the 
British government is socialist. And 
it is a Dutch socialist prime minister 
who is going out to Indonesia to 
supervise the setting up of the new 
federal regime there. Like most of 
the world’s problems, this one can- 
not be portrayed in plain black-and- 
white. 
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Cause Of Sinking Atlantic Coast 
May Be Sea Temperature Rise 


By JOHN J. O'Neill 


New York. 
6 ero whole Atlantic Coast, including 
New York City, is sinking at the 
rate of two feet a century. This ac- 
celerated rate set in seventeen years 
ago and during that period the sink- 
ing has amounted to 4.6 inches. This 
startling report is presented by Dr. 
H. A. Marmer, assistant chief of the 
division of tides and currents, United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, to 
the American Geographic Society and 
published in its Geographical Review. 

Whether the situation is stated as a 
case of the land sinking or the ocean 
rising is a matter of individual choice. 
‘Tf the coast is the active agent, the 
subsidence is absolute,’ states Dr. 
Marmer. “If the sea level is the ac- 
tive agent, the subsidence is relative; 
but in either case there is a lowering 
of the coast relative to sea level. To 
the question ‘Is the Atlantic Coast 
sinking?’ the answer must therefore 
be ‘Yes; for the last seventeen years 
it has been sinking at the rate of 0.02 
foot a year’.” 

Studies of sea level have been made 
by Dr. Marmer at seven tide stations 
from Mayport, Fla., to Portland, Me. 
The intervening stations are at Char- 
lestown, S.C., Baltimore, Atlantic 
City, New York and Boston. The sta- 
tion at Mayport has the shortest 
record, starting in 1929. New York 
has the longest and goes back fifty- 
five years to 1893. 

At New York the lowest record, in 
1895, and the highest record, in 1945, 
indicate a land subsidence of 7.2 
inches, Each station presents minor 
individual variations, but the smooth- 
ed eurve for each station is a very 
close parallel of the New York record, 
which shows that the phenomena In- 
volved are general. 


Steadily Downward 


There was rapid subsidence for ten 
years ending in 1903, then a station- 
ary period for ten years followed by 
an even more rapid subsidence for 
nearly ten years to 1921. During the 
next eight years the process reversed 
and the land rose 1.2 inches. Since 
1928 the trend line has been steadily 
downward, registering a subsidence 
of 4.1 inches with the annual varia- 
tions intreasing to swing to 4.6 inches. 

When the sea level records for the 
summer months, June: to October 
only, for New York and Baltimore 
ire charted, the apparent abnormal 
rise of the land between 1921 and 
1929 disappears, Dr. Marmer reports. 
The land subsidence curve for the 
quarter-century before 1928 is greatly 
smoothed and the change of sea level 
is slightly more than a half-inch. 

Taking all stations into considera- 
tion, Dr. Marmer finds that the land 
subsidence since 1930 has been taking 
place seven times as fast as during 
earlier years. 

In many parts of the world there 
are ruins of cities under coastal 
waters. If the apparent subsidence is 
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real, which is not at all certain, and 
continues, which is also uncertain, 
many coastal cities will have to begin 
building sea walls in the near future 
to protect low areas, or begin moving 
to new sites. 

The situation seems to permit just 
two alternative conclusions: that the 
land masses are sinking and subsid- 
ing with resulting ocean encroach- 
ment on the continents, or the land 
masses are Stationary and the oceans 
are becoming fuller with water sup- 
plied perhaps by melting polar ice 
caps. 

The writer was studying tempera- 
ture effects on the earth’s crust re- 
cently and when these were applied to 
the ocean another explanation of the 
observed rising sea level became 
available. 

Water expands quite rapidly, the 
rate increasing as the temperature 
rises. If one cubic inch of water at 4 
degrees centigrade is taken as the 
standard, that water at 20 degrees 
will have a volume of 1.00177 cubic 
inches. If its temperature is raised 
to 21 degrees C., the volume will in- 
crease to 1.00198 cubic inches. An in- 
crease of one degree at this tempera- 
ture brings about an increase of 
0.00021 cubic inches in volume. This 
seems an inconsequential amount, but 
applied on a terrestrial scale it be- 
comes important. 

A cubic mile contains 147,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet. Heat a cubic mile of 
water one degree and the expansion 
is 31,000,000 cubic feet. Ocean water 
can’t expand sideways because the 
earth’s surface is limited. All expan- 
sion must be upward, just as the 
liquid in a thermometer tube must 
rise. There are nearly 28,000,000 
square feet in a square mile. The 31,- 
000,000 cubie feet of expansion laid on 
top of the cubic mile of ocean water 
would raise its level 1.1 feet. 

It takes a long time to heat a cubic 
mile of ocean one degree. Observa- 
tions indicate this heating is taking 
place probably from internal proces- 
ses in the earth. A rise of a half-de- 
gree in the temperature of the ocean 
over a half-century without the land 
changing its level, or the ocean re- 
ceiving any more water, would 
account for the observed changes in 
sea level. Sea-level gauges may ac- 
tually be serving as ocean thermome- 
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SPORTING LIFE 
(Continued from Page 11) 


as well as to whip up excitement and 
enthusiasm in the weeks prior to 
opening day. 

Things like this strike at the very 
vitals of our civilization, and may 
even be Communist-inspired, though 
the connection between Marx and 
Coleman seems a trifle obscure. 

Consider senior rugby in Canada. 
Now it is a well-known fact that 
senior rugby in Canada is a 100 per 
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Norris E. Dodd, new director-general 
ol U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization whose survey on how the 
earth can—and must—produce more 
if the world’s growing population 
is to be fed is discussed on page six. 


cent amateur enterprise, like junior 
hockey. It says ‘amateur’ right in 
the name of most of the leagues. 
Moreover, if the business were pro- 
fessional, the government would be 
right in there collecting a tax on the 
gate receipts. No, senior rugby is 
amateur, all right. Why shouldn’t all 
these American college and ex-pro 
stars come up here to play? Isn't 
Canada a noted tourist resort? Don’t 
we spend thousands of dollars in so 
advertising it? But, the way things 
may tend to go if the present trend 
persists, that iconoclast of ours is 
liable to start asking questions, mak- 
ing insinuations. Those fellows are 
collecting money, real folding money, 
and should be coming right out and 
calling themselves professionals like 
anybody else. 


T’S a dangerous thing. 

There is the familiar yarn, known 
to all followers of the fistic trade, of 
the two box-fighters named, for the 
purposes of the story, Smith and 
Jones. Out of the ring, two milder- 
mannered pugs it would have been 
difficult to find. Even in the ring 
they were a little inclined to the 
mild side, but they were fairly clever 
and quite adept at the finer points 
of the game, and so were right up 
there among the challengers. 

Well, Mike Jacobs signed the two 
of them to go ten rounds at Madison 
Square Gardens, and right away the 
fight-loving public began expressing 
its keen interest with great gobs of 
silence. It quickly became apparent 
that the bout was going to lay a huge 
egg squarely in the middle of the 
ring, and that the reason for this 
was that the public knew damn well 
that a joust between two such mild- 
mannered young gentlemen would 
be educational to a degree, but a 
trifle soporific. 

So Mike hired some chaps with 
typewriters and they went to work 
creating a grudge fight. Jones picked 
up the papers one morning and read 
to his horror that Smith had _ pub- 
licly stated that there were a num- 
ber of strange angles to his (Jones’) 
genealogy which he (Smith) would 
be only too happy to document in 
full upon request. The next day 
Smith was stunned to read _ that 
Jones had announced that he (Smith) 
would be fighting only by courtesy 
of a very broad-minded parole board, 
the crime in question having been 
one of the sort where the public is 
excluded from the courtroom at the 
trial. 

And so it went. Jones was quoted 
as saying that Smith not only could 
not punch his way out of a wet paper 
bag, but would quickly die from in- 
haling his own breath therein. Smith 
in turn stated that not only would 
Jones prove unable to dent a soft- 
boiled egg with his Sunday punch, 
but would likely break the Knuckles 
in his right hand if he ever tried. 

Jones was said to have told the 
reporters that he would belabor 
Smith with everything available, up 
to and including the ring-posts, right 
in the first round. Smith allegedly 
came back with a statement in which 
he promised to have his ring stool 
constructed of steel or some other 
unyielding substance so that it 





wouldn’t break so easily over Jones’ 
skull. 

By the night of the fight, the pub- 
lic was so aroused to the potentiali- 
ties of this grudge encounter that 
every seat in the Gardens was filled. 
So aroused were the two young 
gentlemen who had lately been mild- 
mannered that each carried a knife 
into the ring with him, to avenge 
himself on the unspeakable cad who 
had been saying such horrible things 
about him. 

Well, no longer mild-mannered, 
frothing visibly at the mouth, they 
set upon each other and a double 
murder was committed right there in 
the ring. And the occurrence just 
about broke their old mother’s heart, 
for the two boys were brothers. 

It all goes to show you the power 
of the press. When properly em- 
ployed, this is a great and noble 
thing. But when it is used to further 
nefarious ends, such as the castiga- 
tion of persons like Santa Claus, 
there is simply no telling what evil 
results may ensue. 

* 
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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 


In view of inquiries received from numerous 
Shareholders, and in order that all Share- 
holders may have the same information, the 
Board of Directors has authorized me to 
issue the following interim statement on the 
1948 operations and the overall situation of 
your Company: 


EARNINGS 


The interim operating figures currently 
received from the field offices indicate 
Consolidated Earnings approximating $12, 
000,000 (U.S. currency) for the year 1948 
after making the usual provisions for depre- 
ciation, depletion, amortization, exploration 
and drilling write-offs, income and other 
taxes, etc. and after making special provision 
in the approximate amount of $5,100,000 
covering the accounting conversion, to the 
U.S. currency equivalent. of the purely local 
currency net working capital in Peru and 
Colombia at rates deemed by your Directors 
to be realistic, for accounting purposes, in 
the light of the dollar exchange situation in 
those two countries. This :nterim Earnings 
estimate for 1948 of some $12,000,000, or 
82c per share, compares with the actual 1947 
Earnings of $11,201,000, or 77c per share, 
in which latter year it should be noted that 
no special accounting provision was made 
against Earnings in respect of exchange 
conversion to dollar currency—as such con- 
version was based on the official rates pre- 
vailing at the 1947 year-end. In the opinion 
of your Directors it is essential for the 
Shareholders also to bear in mind that the 
provisions for depreciation, depletion and 
amortization in both years are based on 
original costs of the operating facilities and 
take no account of the appreciably higher 
present day replacement costs of those 
facilities which were acquired in the “‘pre 
inflation” years. 


WORKING CAPITAL 
POSITION 


The working capital position continues to 
be limited, mainly because of the limited 
dollar exchange available in Peru and Col- 
ombia when measured against even mini- 
mum programs of exploration, drilling and 
general capital expenditures in those two 
countries. Such programs are deemed to be 
vital to the protection of your Company’s 
future position in its primary functions of 
oil finding and production and concurrently 
essential to the national economic welfare of 
all three countries in which your Com 
pany has substantial operating interests. 


CRUDE OIL 
PRODUCTION 


The interim figures currently received 
from the field offices indicate approximate 
gross crude oil production in barrels per 
day (including royalty oil) for the year 
1948, in comparison with the actual for 
1947, as follows 


Actual Estimated “;, Increase 

Year 1947 Year 1948 or Decrease 

Peru. 27,961b d 31,050b d +11.0°; 

Colombia 33,592b/d 24,800b/d 26. 2‘ 

Venezuela *47,509b dd 49,250b d + 3.7 
*(through 25° participation 
in Mene Grande production) 








Total. 109,062b d 105,100b d — 3.6% 


The estimated decrease in Colombian daily 
production is primarily attributable to labor 
difficulties and civil disturbances during the 
early months of 1948. It should be recalled 
that in Colombia the De Mares Concession 
contract expires in August, 1951, and that in 
the short term interval the exportable sur- 
plus of crude oil is expected to decline pro- 
gressively to relatively minor proportions as 
a result of the anticipated decline in gross 
production and the anticipated domestic 
requirements of the country for petroleum 
products. 

A comparison of the estimated gross crude 
oil production in barrels per day for the last 


434 University Ave., 
‘Toronto, December 28, 1948 


quarter of 1948 with the actual for the same 


period of 194 is as follows 





Tr s 
‘ Quarte ) 
1948 Decrease 
Peru 28,467b/d rt 12.8 
Colombia 33,043b d s1,430b d a, 
Venezuela 48,416b d 19.730b d ; 


rotal..109,.926b d 113.280b d ‘fs 


EXPLORATION AND DRILLING 
RESULTS 

Peru 

pi 


On the La Brea y Parinas Estate in 
and in Venezuela through the 2 par 
tion in the Mene Grande Oil C<¢ 
results of the exploration ar 
grams in 1948 give encourag 
of an added commercial production poten 
tial to your Company In Colombia, how 
ever, the situation has not radically altered 
from that outlined in the 1947 Annual 
Report and at the last Shareholders meeting 
namely, that whilst oil in new areas outside 
the De Mares Concession has not yet been 
found many commercial volume your l hrec 
tors still consider that its 





ympan 
drilling pro 


xr indications 






icessions and 
reasonably 
s which remain to be 






concession applications 
favourable prospect 
evaluated by 








OVERALL SITUATION 







The overal 
affected, a t other cha 
by the following major ‘ 
yond the control of the Company 
a) The crude oil supply and demand trends 

ind the effect of this relationship on 
competitive prices; 

b) The volume of internal petroleum pro- 
ducts required to be supplied by your 
Company in relation to its gross produc- 
tion in Peru and Colombia; 


ituation of your Company 1s 


' msclit 
Conditions 





s rgely be 








ec) The attitude of labor syndicates in Peru 
Colombia and Venezuela tow th 
maintenance of production requiremer 
and toward what may be 
regarded as equitable wage rates and 
working conditions 
d) The’ overall politica and conomik 
trends in all three countries 
e) The trends of legislative 1actments or 
government decrees directly involving 
your Company and relating t suct 
matters as 
increases in the c« iomes 
tic price ictures tor petroleum 
products in Peru and Colombia add 
tional to those grante iring 14948 
il! labor benefits in all three countries 
additional to those already embodied 
n the allowances and benefit plans of 
your Company ind its operating 


associates 
lll) corporate taxation in whatever 
all thi 
iv) the availabili ls 
to cover your Company's dollar re 
ents in Peru and 


form in 





quir Colombia t 









-overall current operations having due 
regard amongst other things, for the 
contribution beir made by vou 
Company to the economies of bot} 
countries in the domestic marketir 
of petroleum products 

in equitable amortization of capital 
investment based on the economic ser 
vice life of the acquired assets, and 


in equitable portion of earnings by way 
of dividends to Shareholders whose 
investments in both countries were 
made in dollar currency; and 

v) the granting in due course of con 
cession or operating rights to expand 
exploration, drilling and 
activities into new areas 


production 


Whilst no forecasts are 
time, your Directors, nevertheless, are hope 
ful that the foregoing may be resolved ulti 
mately to the integrated benefit of your 
Company and the national economies of the 
respective countries in which your ¢ ‘ompany 
carries on Oper ations 


L. P. MAIER, 
President 


ittempted at this 
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FILM PARADE 


the vearly Academy 


it is quite cleal 





The Snake Pit”: Chilling Journey 


vak had simply invaded the nearesi 


crowded corral for the insane—all 
these are presented with a bold and 
unfamiliar insistence. Director Litvak 
leads us right to the rim of the snake 
pit and forces us to look down. If the 
picture has fascination, it is largely 


one of the most exacerbating roles a 


between Cecil B. DeMille at his soi- 
emnest and Bob Hope at his silliest, 
particularly when they are both treat- 
ing the same theme. Cecil B. DeMille 
carries excess to ab& rdity and Bob 
Hope carries absurdity to excess but 


theme. The hero, Dr. Painless Peter 


places him in the custody of Calamity 





don wartime affair: a pretty, thirty- 
ish widow, who is the mistress of a 
cabinet minister in charge of tank 
production (to soften the immorality, 
Rattigan carefully has them undeni- 
ably in love), has the task of explain- 


\ le Q } Vi i B {| the giddy fascination of staring into their productions, as relentlessly ing the arrangement to her 18-year- 
fa OcCreen nto | oqaern ediam an abyss. timed and explosive entertainment, old son. He has just returned after 
The narrative is a good deal less have a lot in Common. five years in Canada, filled with 

By MARY LOWREY ROSS extraordinary than the general treat- Bob Hope obviously gave consider- idealism, leftist ideas and a special 

ment. It is a case-history of schizo- able attention to “The Unconquered” antipathy toward the cabinet mini- 


SHE SNAKE PIT,” Twentieth Cen Snake Pit’ is never dull for an in phrenia, with the usual handy tags before launching into ‘The Paleface” — ster coficerned. 
hilling excursion into — stant. of fixation and frustration; and the and the result is less a parody of < T tk 
at the end of 1948 For Hollywood, which up till now — story of the collapse, treatment and the DeMille opus (which was magni- Smart Talk 
lift to the wnole as treate -urosis i > ve ‘ecovery : 2 xroine ficently beyond parody) than a series ; ; co 
ift the Whol has tl ated ne urosis in the mood of eve ntual recovery of the heroine ‘ 7S y — ay) “ Already well noted for his ability 
esent a strins daytime fantasy, “The Snake Pit" is (Olivia de Havilland) seemed much of Knockabout variations on the same 


to produce smart talk (e.g., “French 


OS Per Ss se oe i is 1G . *K "et P faci Bx si ifie c re ; fork y: a ry ‘ rt. 3 rm ~ 
prospect a St lf idministe red shock treatme nt too facile and simplifi¢ da framewot < : = 2 aoe Without Tears, ‘While The Sun 
to jolt it back to reality. In fact, if it to support such intricate and violent Potter (Bob Hope) is a timid dentist Shines”), Terence Rattigan has pep- 
‘een version of the weren't for an oceasional familiar material. No one could quarrel, how- who finds himself impersonating a pered this with a high quota of it. 
ical novel by Mary face among the minor characters, one ever, with Olivia de MHavilland’s federal agent out to stop the traffic Narcriatndior § ; pamela os 
: : hee aca ; ; ; ; 7 ‘ Ws wee eaue ~  »y. Especially in the build-up of the situ- 
even to one who could easily believe that Director Lit- muted yet revealing performance in in fire-arms with the Indians. This 


ation (i.e., Act I), the audience was 
treated to a series of laugh-provokers. 


hane ¢ he nr state wnt: nin ts ‘ : hic screen actress was ever calle Jane (Jane Russell), an alarming girl eg : : : 
sha] of the i state me ntal hospital and shot his screen actress was ever called on to : jal nigga asst A ean ciate But building up such a situation is 
ved almost intact the picture on the spot. The disheveliled, play. Leo Genn too was excellent as Who packs a six-shooter in her garter, 


one thing and maintaining interest in 


ae medium: As ring sta pi : atec : os 9] ‘ . assionate staff or maybe it’s in her garter belt. Jane eae 
ig] vo m diums muttering, staring inmates, the a trained and compassionate staff sotie Cha cars waa oe aes it is another, In Act II the young son, 
an be described grimly mechanical attendants who at _ psychiatrist. If he seemed over-ready _ lazily picks off all the characters that) 2) oting Harold Laski and sulkily 
; : ape , “. oa . ed face ; sro shoots at and misses. Whe! spouting aro 4aski ¢ ‘ 5 
cumentary, since a times seem distinguishable only by with his Freud, at least he was unique the hero shoots at and misses. en 


inless treated with 
tion can be the duli 


arth, Caine 


on e 


their hospital neatness from the un- 
happy patients, the institution itself, 
Which is little more than an over- 





in an institution which 
had never heard of 
There is a 


apparently 
that evangelist. 
noticeable resemblance 


she is captured by Indians and put to 
the stake, however, it is Painless who 
rescues her in a panic of chivalry. 
(It wasn't quite such obvious comedy 
when Gary Cooper rescued Paulette 
Goddard under the same. circum- 
stances, but Bob Hope doesn’t aim at 
subtlety.) 


play-acting a Hamlet complex as the 
offended offspring, is the centre oi 
attention but not the way Sylvia 
Sidney and Loder were in Act I. The 
mother has to choose between her 
son, his notions of morality and a 
middle-class flat in Baron’s Court, 
and the cabinet minister and his posh 


‘ Westminster town-house. She goes 
Jane Russell collaborates with a é 3 ; B y 
: rc oe i with the son. Sentiments humor, 
good deal of spirit but it is Bob ; Ks 
romance, damp-eyed melodrama 


Hope’s show and this time he is able 
to mount his special talents (which 
don't include collaboration) and ride 
them in all directions. He is obviously 
as happy as everyone else to have the 
interminable Road-shows behind him. 


j Jear ( ‘himpanzee 


In “You Gotta Stay Happy” the 
heroine (Joan Fontaine) takes an 
aversion to her new husband on the 
way to the bridal suite, and before 
he can serve the champagne scurries 
for sanctuary to the next-door suite 
vecupied by a flyer (James Stewart). 
‘They spend a blameless though fairly 
complicated night, and next morning 
hop off for California in the hero's 
treight plane, which also contains a 
corpse, a load of fish, and a chimpan- 


are thoroughly stirred up here and 
they make the thinnest spot in the 
play. However, the final act, in which 
determined John Loder visits Baron's 
Court, wins over the son by helping 
the lad to employ upper class tech- 
niques in his own romance, and offers 
Sylvia Sidney marriage, brings a 
good-natured dénouement. 

Miss Sidney was especially bright 
in the gay banter and well-defined 
characterization of Act I; she also 
convincingly eased the more serious 
traits into the role in the moments of 
decision in Act II. While John Loder 
handled the comedy occasions with 
aplomb, he was somewhat inflexible 
at times when his romance had to be 
taken seriously. As a callow, ideal- 
istic youth, a role which he played on 


zee that smokes cigars. The hero is Broadway for two years, Dick Van 
irresistibly attracted to the heroine as Patten was outstanding, complete 


long as he believes she is a beautiful 
embezzler escaping with $50,000, but 


with studied gaucheries and a voice 
that cracked just a little too often for 


he is revolted when he discovers that the audience’s taste and agreement 
far from stealing other people's with the facts of life about post- 
money she has $80 million of her own, adolescence. 

and it takes an enormous amount of ® 


end-plotting to bring him round to a 
more sensible point of view. It is all 
fa‘rly lively, thanks to alert perform- 
ances and some sharp dialogue. Miss 
Foritaine looks very cute in flyers’ 
clo‘hes much too large for her, but I 
found the chimpanzee the most en- 
dearing member of the cast. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





HAMLET. Laurence Olivier’s admir- 
able screen version of the Shake- 
spearean Classic. 

JOHNNY BELINDA. Way-Down-East 
melodrama, 


distinguished by some 
surpvising moments of honest and 


moving realism. With Jane Wyman, 
Lew Ayres. 


MISS TATLOCK’S MILLIONS. A 
complicated comedy involving lunacy, 
impersonation and a touch of incest. 
The material is handled with immod- 
erate high spirits but only moderate 


success. With John Lund, Wanda 
Hendrix. 

RED RIVER. A virile Western in 
which Director Howard Hawks dis- 


plays his masterly talent for handling 
men, action, herds and landscape. 
With John Wayne, Montgomery Clift. 


ee 
THEATRE 


Holiday Fare 


By JOHN PAUL 

"TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 

tress Mine,” a hit on Broadway 
and in London, was the Christmas- 
New Year’s holiday offering at To- 
ronto’s Royal Alexandra. Veteran 
film and stage actors Sylvia Sidney 
and John Loder took the leading 
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roles, along with juvenile Dick Van 
Patten. The plot outline is framed 
within a sophisticated West End Lon- 
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One of the world’s best known business women, Elizabeth Arden is a Twentieth Century product 


of woman's age-old yearning to improve on Nature's handiwork. Indeed, she was among the first 


to make the use of cosmetics, linked with care of the complexion, the soc ially accepted and uni- 
versal custom it has become in modern times. Among the hobbies of this Canadian-born woman 


are horses, and her stable of thoroughbreds has earned Creal distinction for her racing colors. 


BERNICE COFFEY, Editor 
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SQUARE PEGS 


The New Crisis of the Domestic Worker 


: eesecahaae is today no limit to the 
amount or variety of | 
help available in ‘Toronto 
Women é 
“desperate” for work, Drab 1 
in tne c 
filled with them, living on 


few dollars, reading the “help want 


in their own words, 
ooms 
leaper rooming houses are 
last 


] ,r) ny . 
yuMNsS wit tx 


ed’ c 
cut | 
phones 

The national picture docs not yel 


reclous niIcKxeis } pay te 
and ecarfa 


apparen.ly show this situation, but It 
is obvious here in this large industria 
centre. <A trend is already strongly 
underway 
trom indusirv and business and back 
to the homes and socia nstitutl 
sucn as the 
It is not being taken 
acecunt If it is not remarked in the 
right places and organized very 
it would seem likely, even to untrain 
that we are to have a 
problem on our 
insidious 
ver the 
num 


being 


ed eyes, 
serious social hands 
The movement 
ly, like a clogging 
untry; andt 
of women needing work, 
destitute and alone in many 
really frightened while 
money to pay for what they can 
and great need of thei 
surely a matter to concern us all. 

There 
hind this 
living; 
and the natural love of w 
home. The cost cf living is forcing 
many girls and wemen out of the 
fectories and 


jobs. Room ind board are too 


whole ¢ faci of 
bers 
Cases 

still 


do, 


} ’ wr h y « 
are Ci@€@ar Cnougen rea 


trend 
rena 


a new generation 


pensive; carfare, clothes, persona 
necessities use up the last pennies ot 
What was 
pay Then, the girl 
jroaching middle-age is fully aware 


of the new crop of eager workers, 


many of tnem better trained and 
qualified than the women who stepped 
helptully into the war-time breach 
There is much mental insecurity be 


cause of tnl 


120 . Applic ants 


And most 
home and all 
than the 
They are 





they are more thin tired of the 
-onfusion 
stant siruggle with the 
chance to sit 

of having 
ping, 
a full day 
They have disc 
cases the c 
industrial 
themse! 
more 
than doing 


These reasons were not 11M 


clock .. ‘Y 
adow? for a cup of tea’”’ 


to do thelr own snop 
1iter 


town. 


laundry, cooking. cleaning, 


continuous 


housewor!} 


accepted, but are now understood and 
freely stated by housework-seeking 
women. Many are giving up jobs not 
yet active threatened, to seek do 
Many others, among 


lesperate ones, have 


mestic work 
them 
lost or are losing their work in fae 
household in 


through three 


the more 
tory oO} office One 
Toronto last month, 
one-day 
received 126 applicants for a 
houseworker” 

The three advertisements, 
week apart, 


newspapet 1idivertisements, 
“ceneral 
place 

spaced a 
pec 


necessary Aause 


were 


» 
) 


vy FRANCES SHELLEY WEES 


the situatioli was not understood. The 
employer like so many others had no 
idea that she would be flooded with 
replies from needy workers; and in 
an anxieiy to meet need, made two 
wrong choices. Both women were 
sufilciently estimable in themselves 
but not fitted for the particular job 
ollered, for reasons whien will be 
suggested later. 

high pay was not advertised. no 
special privileges were listed—except 
“live in’ and the job was indicated 
s being demanding and responsible. 
However, it has since been learned 
that the advertisement had certain 
special attractions, mostly by chance. 
No mention was made of cooking; 
references were not demanded; and 
“training if necessary” was inserted. 


Lac k Referenc es 


It noW appears, as might have been 
foreseen had the situation been un- 
cerstood, that many of these girls and 
women coming out of industry have 
no domestic reference and can pro- 
duce none; that many of them, not 
having cooked for years, are nervous 
about attempting that exacting art, 
tor other people. Experience has 
proved that all three women hired 
two wrong, one right—-have been ex- 
cellent plain cooks, but needed a 
chance to refresh their skill. 

At least a third of the applicants 
were “desperate,” a strange new word 
the homemaking employer to 
ear! Several really were destitute, 
having been trying for many days, 
even weeks, to find work, and had to 
be given immediate help in money, 
clothes, or the finding of shelter if 
only for another rather hopeless day 
or two. Only a very few were among 
the group commonly thought of as 
“unemployable;” that is, of low men- 
tality or feeble health or, unfortun- 
ately, displaying the “too set in her 


for 
I 


ways” tendencies of some _ older 
women. Most indeed were of high 
calibre, seriously aware of what is 


coing on and of the many other 
women trying for jobs; fearing for 
the future, anxious to find a way of 
living which would give them at least 
some degree of security and relief 
trom strain. 

The general story indicated above 
is not quickly believed by most people, 
as of now in December 1948. This 
disbelief is one of the causes of the 
trouble, one of the reasons why the 
anxious woman worker is somehow 
not able to find the equally anxious 
homemaker or institution manager. 
People say—there is no household 
help available; or else they insist that 


anybody lcoking for domestic help 
today is impossible. The employer 


forced by dire need to seek household 
help dces so without much respect for 
the applicant worker; almost with 
active distrust. 

This is not a pleasant point of view 
for the self-respecting woman or girl 
to accept, particularly after some 
years of earning her living in a com- 
petitive job. She is looking for work 
as a responsible human being, a place 
where can be useful and in her 
own way maintain a proper need of 
human importance. The employer 
who meets the applicant with a cold 
“Well, have you ever ‘worked out’ 
before?” and goes on to imply “Who 
can prove it, anyway?” is more com- 
mon than it is pleasant to believe, and 


she 
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extremely unlikely to get much co- 
operation from the worker. 

It is of course very difficult for em- 
ployer and employee to make immedi- 
ate understanding contact, and here 
again is a serious source of trouble. 
From the comments and statements 
of the worker it would appear that 
our agencies for getting worker and 
employer together are not well 
known nor their purposes understood, 
possibly because of a lack of money 
for advertising, promotion, public re- 
lations. Also they are usually rushed 
and understaffed, which is in itself 
an anomaly. 

People looking for work today are 
individuals as they never were before, 
developed by the ever-widening ex- 
periences and opportunities of mod- 
ern life in many ways unknown even 
before this past war. Each one needs 
to be measured individually and then 
fitted into equally individual situa- 
tions. The woman who is interested 
in, and capable of eight-hour duty as 
a nurses’ aid in a big well-routined 
hospital may be utterly unsuited to 
the more intricate and confusing de- 
mands of an ordinary home full of 
dogs and children and father coming 
home late to meals. The woman who 
is a quiet slow housekeeper, good at 
such things as neatness and economy 
and the smooth care of a small in- 
fant, may be hopeless in a haphazard 
house full of noisy teen-agers. 

There is little hope of ultimate real 
satisfaction coming out of a poor ini- 
tial selection on the part of either em- 
ployer or employee. It is rather too 
much to expect that the individual 
employer will have the time, train- 
ing. and perhaps the social under- 
standing to measure the worker— 
and the same is true in reverse. But 
some proper sifting process could 
help immeasureably, saving many 
useless and discouraging contacts. 

It might well be said here that 
very few of these women looking for 
work are much like the one-time ser- 
vant girl. Most are better educated; 
myst at present are older, only a few 
falling into the _ eighteen-year-old 
country girl group which was once 
the backlog and foundation of dom- 
estic workers. 


Vanished Race 


The race has vanished, and prob- 
ably a fine thing too. It was too close 
to being a slave race. It is gone; and 
now the modern employer must 
somehow discover what are the tal- 
ents, weaknesses, training, hopes, 
special capabilities and _ special 
fears. 

But all this probing and examining 
is an exhaustive business for the in- 
dividual householder, already perhaps 
trying to do her work without help. 
It is much too exhausting when the 
telephone rings every five minutes 
for three days in reply to one un- 
obtrusive advertisement. It would be 
sO much easier, wiser, and socially 
more warming to have the first sort- 
ing process done by understanding 
and knowledgeable agencies. 


At least, to be flippant, the girl who 
is terrified of birds could be prevent- 
ed from wasting everyone’s time ap- 
plying at a house where they have 
seven budgereegahs and a parakeet, 
and the woman who wants to be a 
“lady” housekeeper will be kept out 
of the hard-working kitchen where 
she stands looking blankly at the 
dirty kitchen floor saying helplessly 
“But one has servants to do these 


~r 


things! 

Not by any means are all available 
jobs good jobs. Many are not even 
suitable for application except by cer- 
tain well-informed type of workers. 
Not all households are fit for any 
worker whatever, and no worker 
should be allowed to go into them. 
There are still homes in which one 
sort of food—-a small can of cheap 
salmon—is provided for the working 
couple in the kitchen, while filet mig- 
non or breasts of chicken are being 
eaten in the dining room. (Come the 
revolution, on that one.) 


— - — 





There are homes where no ade- 
quate provision is made for proper 
sleeping accommodation, plenty of 
them. 

There are apartments maintained 
by two or three gentlemen, sometimes 
of doubtful morals, who apply for 
“live-in” help, and who seem oddly 
prejudiced toward employing’ the 
younger and prettier. In this con- 
nection—there is at this moment in 
Toronto a sweet little girl—let us call 
her “A’—from a distant province. She 
is seventeen years old, and has been 
looking for a job for three weeks. Her 
mentality is low normal; she is un- 
sophisticated and gentle. She could be 
imposed upon in many ways by al- 
most anyone; yet in a kindly and 
well-mothered home this neat, clean, 
polite, well-mannered and_ willing 
child would be a jewel and a treasure. 

Private citizens no matter how well- 
intentioned, cannot hope to cope with 
such applicants after the one needed 
is hired. The variety of problems is 
incredible and the experience of any 
one household is necessarily limited 
when it comes to thinking up places 
for these people. What, for instance, 
is one to. suggest to the old-country 
girl, ‘‘B’, with the fingers of her right 
hand gone, come to a new country 
hopefully and after four months find- 
ing nothing whatever to do? 

What about the middle-aged widow, 
“C”’, a good cook, clean, neat, honest, 
anxious, but with obvious psychologi- 
cal difficulties rising out of a troubled 
past, and a real—if hidden—dislike of 
children and of any change in rou- 
tine? Ina smooth, quiet place, where 
she could mend and iron and make 
simple garments and have few if any 
decisions thrust upon her, and en- 
counter no trouble, she would be use- 
ful. 


Every Variety 


What about “D”, the superior 
woman of fine education and consid- 
erable culture, whose lack of vitality 
would never allow her to do any 
heavy work, but whose fine cooking, 
perfect economy and management 
would be much appreciated in certain 
special households where she could 
have a small hard-working housemaid 
to help? (And, in “A” we have that 
housemaid!) In the home of an elder- 
ly widower of means, longing for 
peace and quiet and perfection of ser- 
vice, those two would be invaluable. 

These are all people who are apply- 
ing for work .. or through private ef- 
forts who have been placed—at the 
time of writing. 

There was “‘E” who came. She said, 
“Im real clean and honest, ma’am, 
anid I love children. I can scrub and 
cook and mend and wash and iron 
and bake, but I’m no good at serving. 
I’m too fat and homely. And I can’t 
seen to remember if I get told too 
many things at once.” She had no 
hope of a job and no place to go. 
When she was given two dollars and 
sent to a room she immediately 
bought a new cotton house dress and 
came right back to the door, to “work 
out” the money. 

There was the English girl, “F’, 
who had been in Toronto for a week. 
had applied for innumerable jobs but 
was so confused by different ways of 
speech and meaning that she was lost 
and forlorn. A little arranging got 
her a job in an hour, so good were 
her qualifications, experience, and 
English references. 

There is every variety of need and 
qualification. There are _ practical 
nurses and baby nurses, graduate 
nurses long out of the field and need- 
ing courses, girls taking night school, 
specializing cooks, governesses, cor- 
setieres, expert tailoresses. There are 
people who could and should be used 
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individual attention; limited 
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COLLEGE 


Shortest and Surest Method” 
MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-XIll 


New school on Woodlawn Avenue; quiet, spacious surroundings; modern 
laboratory and classrooms; highly trained staff; small study groups; 
enrolment; 
Phone MIdway 2073 or HYland 0888. 


CHRISTMAS TERMS BEGIN JANUARY 3 


in other ways than domestic service. 
There are girls who talk on the tele- 
phone all the time and girls who go 
about silent and lonely. There are 
people. People, willing and anxious 
for work—and desperately needing 
guidance and advice. 

As for wages, they start from noth 
ing up. One girl with a small baby 
will gladly work for nothing, for a 
home, since she has a few dollars a 
month from her husband's pension. 
Sums from $35 a month to $100 are 
mentioned; most expect from $40 to 
$60 and only three cr four suggested 
anything over $75. They like regular 
time off but practically nobody wants 


more than the usual two evenings 
and one afternoon a week and every 
Sunday. 


Is there not some way that we tax- 
payers can support more personalized 
and encouraging placement agencies? 
Is there not some way we can make 
sure that all jobs offered will assure 
the worker of a degree of cleanliness, 
comfort, freedom, and self-respect, as 
well as reasonable wages? Is there 
no way in which we can offer work- 
ers a chance to tell their own personal 
stories and to be considered on their 
individual merits, rather than as the 
pieces of machinery that we used to 
require as servants? Surely we can 
afford to run society for everyone, to 
try to meet the needs of everyone? 


Individual Possibilities 


Democracy is based on the premise 
that all men are created equal. We 
all know that as generally understood, 
that premise is pure nonsense. We 
are not equal in intelligence, talent, 
or even personal grace, let alone in 
opportunity. But we are equal in the 
sense of human beings, although 
sometimes it looks, particularly to the 
hcmeless and the lonely, as if not 
even God thinks so. And a human 
being has a right to be considered as 
an individual gifted in some re- 
spects, lacking in others knowing 
that somewhere in the world is a 
place he can fill to his own satisfac: 
tion and that of others? 

Perhaps society is only just begin- 
ning to accept the possibilities of in- 
dividuality and to appreciate them; 
perhaps this is still where we are 
failing to make the best of every pre- 
cious bit of human. strength and 
building power. 

Until we can and do we are asking 
for personal misery, social conflicts, 
and certainly—-and most immediately 

a drain on our welfare resources 
which cannot be met and which, as 
we all know, will eventually result in 
lowered standards for everyone. 


Escorted tour to 


Great Erilain 


and the Continent 


Small party of 15 sails First 
Class Empress of France June 
3. Scotland, England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy. 54 days $1196. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 
57 BLOOR ST. W. - TORONTO 
Kingsdale 6984 
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MUSIC 


1 Doctrine Or Music 


By JOHN YOCOM 


7 ACH Christmas a great chain of 
4 “Messiah” performances links 
village chureh and _ metropolitan 
‘athedral in solemn exaltation. For 
two centuries the oratorio has been 
offering its message of comfort and 
hope to a disturbed world.* For 


years to come, probably, church 
choirs everywhere will continue to 
~ sing at least parts of it at Yuletime 


and college glee clubs will be regard- 
ing the “Hallelujah Chorus” as a 
“must”. “Messiah” is as_ closely 
related to Christmas as plum _ pud 
ling and holly wreaths, says Robert 
Vianson Myers in his recent book 
‘Maemillan, $5). In Boston’ the 
Handel and Haydn Society does it as 
in annual rite; in New York the 
yatorio Society performs it in 

‘arnegie Hall; in Chicago, Marshall 
Field store employees sing strains of 
t for the holiday customers. In 
‘oronto last week the Mendelssohn 
‘hoir made its annual presentation 
for two nights, the second on the 
‘B.C. “Wednesday Night”, with Sir 
Ernest MacMillan and the Toronto 
symphony Orchestra. 

Attendance at a performance of 
the “Messiah” with its thrilling 
nuscular Christianity has become 
almost a ritual for some people, an 


‘ ‘xaltation of their religious devo- 
Messiah wis first performed in Dublin 

April 13, ‘TAZ, Popularity in England 

ched excesses in the 19th century wh-n 

pletely unbalanced performances would 

we chorus of 1000 and an orehestra of 





MUSIC INSTRUCTOR 


required for Prot. School System of the 
City of Sherbrooke. Duties to commence 
Feb. or Sept. 1949. Apply stating age 
and qualifications to W.W. Gibson, The 


High School, Sherbrooke, Que. 
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CONCERT 
PAUL SCHERMAN, Conducting 
FRIDAY 57°"5%"4 
JEAN DICKENSON 


Soprano 


$1.00, $1.25 (no tax) 
MASSEY HALL 
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tion. Others go simply to hear the 
superb music; as Alexander Pope 
summed it up: 
“ ,... Some to church repair, 
Not for doctrine, but the music 
there,” 

Why does the “Messiah” have this 
power to draw that no other work 
of music ever seems to have attain- 
ed? After listening to Sir Ernest 
MacMillan and the Mendelssohn 
Choir do it last week, one might have 
some of the answers. 

Their Massey Hall performance, 
with five auxiliary choirs in the side 
galleries, Henry Atack at the piano 
and Fred Silvester at the organ, was 
fresh and stimulating. It seems to 
be the M.C. director’s particular 
ability to bring out each season the 
subtle values that other choirs usual- 
ly overlook, submerged in two cen- 
turies of familiarity. For instance, 
there was varied employment of 
choruses; it was not all-out dynamics 
all the time. “He trusted in God” had 
a majestic rhythm; “Let us break 
their bonds asunder” had an excited 
tempo; the “Hallelujah Chorus” was 
a studied, reverential, impressively 
accented work, not just a loud, fuzzy 
shout. Sometimes the chorus work 
was transparently delicate. Besides 
the massive dynamic effects, Sir 
Ernest also sought and got the 
atmosphere and meaning in the 
lighter parts. A pellucid choral tex- 
ture marked “For unto us a Child is 
born”, while climactic words like 
“Wonderful Counsellor” were drama- 
tic interjections. 


Touchstone 


Soloists shared this evident touch- 
stone of good taste. The best was 
Nellie Smith, once again in the con- 
tralto role with fine tonal control 
and sensitive interpretation. Audrey 
Farnell, soprano, showed an_ inten- 
sity, wide range and lyrical richness, 
but sometimes she lacked power to 
come above the orchestra. William 
Morton is an oratorio tenor always 
welcome to Toronto audiences. He 
eloquently added to the dramatic 
flow, perhaps a little better in de- 
clamation than in the lyrical follow- 
up. Charles Jordan, bass, for the 
most part produced firm, full-bodied 
tones. While he was a trifle -dis- 
appointing in difficult scale pas- 
sages that demanded flexibility and 
smoothness, Mr. Jordan was most 


impressive in “The trumpet shall 
sound.” 
The bones of George Frederick 


Handel, a naturalized German whom 
Englishmen long ago adopted as 
their national hero in music, lie 
buried in Westminster Abbey. If all 
Christmas time performances of his 
masterpiece were as artistic as that 
at Massey Hall last week, George 


Frederick can sleep peacefully. 





Larry Adler, harmonicist, will ap- 
pear al Eaton Auditorium in the 
Musical Arts Series on January 13, 
with Paul Draper. concert dancer. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE LOOK.. 






BY ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Ever since Eve there's been only one 

right look... the look of a lovely woman. 

Just to touch Ardena Cleansing Cream and 
Ardena Skin Lotion is to know that you can only 
have incomparable results. Of course, 
Elizabeth Arden’s cleansing method leaves skin 
cleaner, fresher, softer. But it's worth a 
queen’s ransom to hear your friends say, ‘‘You've never 
looked lovelier!"’... proof positive that Miss Arden’s preparations 

have no rivals. So moderately priced, too. You need less to do more! 


ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM, 1.25 TO 7.00 +« ARDENA SKIN LOTION, 1.25 TO 9.75 


Other exquisite Elizabeth Arden Essentials that help you attain the Arden Look: 
ARDENA SPECIAL ASTRINGENT, 2.75 AND 4.75 ¢ ARDENA ORANGE SKIN CREAM, 1.25 TO 9.50 
ARDENA VELVA CREAM, 1.25 TO 7.00 e ARDENA PERFECTION CREAM, 7.50 AND 12.50 
ARDENA ALL-DAY OR FEATHER-LIGHT FOUNDAT.ON, 1.25 
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Ci d ll Vi li e childhood. Both critics and musicians announcing his decision to the New 
s agree that her rich tone, fine tech- fork press, Mr. Mittman said: “Ai 

inderella Vtolintst agree that | h tone, fine 1 York | Ir. Mit ae 
nique, intellectual mastery and though I did not intend to accompany 

oy . 9 . ss ‘ : 7 
See Cover. breadth of style, and musical sensi- artists, I met Donna and discovered 
A 16 years ago, a door to door tivity will insure her a place among her exceptional talent. I) made me 
pedlar stopped at the Winnipeg the outstanding violinists of our time. feel so good to work with a young 


home of a Canadian family named 
Grescoe to see if by chance they 
might be interested in buying a violin 
and a few violin lessons for $5. Hap- 
pily, the nameless salesman made a 
sale, and Donna Grescoe, then five 
years old, touched her first violin and 
stepped into the role of the Cinder- 
ella of Canadian music. 

Now she is on her first coast-to- 
coast Canadian concert tour. On Janu- 
ary 10 she makes her official debut 
at Plateau Hall, Montreal, in the 
series of L’Association des Concerts 
Classiques, de Montréal. Donna is in 
good company here; other names in 
the series include Brailowsky, Flag- 
stad, Bjoerling, Rubinstein, and 
Spalding. 

This charming violinist, who was 
acclaimed a “wonder” and a “musical 
genius” at the age of eight, has ful- 
filled all the promise of her early 


But this success is based on a solid 
background of musicianship and hard 
work. For the past six years, she has 
studied under the kindly, generous, 
practical 
world’s greatest musicians, Mishe! 
Piastro, for eighteen years the con 
cert master of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Truly, it was a 
schooling that money could not bus 
and which her own ability alone wot! 
for her. 


Enthusiasm Overllowed 


In June, 1947, Donna was intro 
duced to Leopold Mittman, the fa 
mous pianist who accompanied Mil 


stein for five yvears and Elman foi 
seven years and who was responsible 
for launching Isaae Stern on his con 
cert career. When he heard Donna 
play, his enthusiasm overflowed. In 


guidance of one of the 


person who was so talented, so full of 
some- 


consider her a very intelli- 


spirit and so eager to achieve 


thing. | 


gent artist.” 

Successive winnings of ditficult 
music contests brought Donna het 
scholarships to study in Chicago, 
New York and Tanglewood, Mass. 
Debuts in New York's Town Hall and 
Carnegie Halli followed with out 
standing success 

Arthur Benjamin, the eminent 
British composer and pianist, who 
was the adjudicator in 1942 at the 
Winnipeg Musical Festival, was sim 
ply astounded at Donna’s playing and 
aid “In all my vears of experience at 
musical festivals, 1 have never heard 
such a performance as Donna Gres 
coe gave tonight. Nothing remains 


to be said. I award her four marks 
higher than I have ever given at any 
Continued on Page 18) 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Austin s the Name 
lor ( 'selul 


By MARGARET E. NESS 


i peta that the royal 
: \ 


name, arguments wiil probably 
start in all quarters as to what Mr. 
ind Mrs Public would have 
called him. Because this is one baby 
in whom everyone takes a 


interest 


baby has a 


John 


personal! 


Usually it is just the family who 
ire concerned. Or friendly neighbors 
wonder whether the “George” is for 


the mother’s father o1 Andrew” for 
father. 

But for every little red, squirming 
bundle of humanity, a name is im- 
There is always a fifty-fifts 
chance that the parents may weigh 
with a completely 


handle” or else go coy 


the father's 


portant 


1¢ wn 


ie early Puritans certainly asked 
1 lot of their daughters with Mercy, 


Hope, Than Bathsheba, Mehit 


1K ful 

ible, Peregrine. Such names were 
quite sufficient to stifle any female 
ot parts. And as for early inhibitions 
such as tree climbing, etc.,—well, “Pa- 
tience” could be shortened to “Patty” 
ind that little pig-tailed girl had a 
fighting chance of growing up into 
a normal tomboy. But what could be 
done for a “Charity” or a “Pru- 
dence’? 

Ther e are names which had a 
ood subs il following until sud- 
denly hey were spotlighted into 





Grev milan bound with navy blue 
talleta is soltly manipulated in curv- 


ed tiers by Claire Robert of Quebec. 


fame. Such a name is “Abner” which 
in the parlance of names means “‘pa- 
ternal”. But a comic strip put an end 
to that solid, good-wearing name. No 
parent today could be so cruel as to 
give a child a name that would as 
sure as fate tag him as “Li'l Abner" 

And as long as grandmothers are 
around who can remember and drool 
over the Rudolph Valentino legend, 
young fathers will be chary of tack- 
ing that romantic name to 
squawling Puckish three-day-old son, 
even if Rudolph does mean “uncon 
querable”’, and the father has visions 
of future football fields dancing in 
his head. 

Another 


some 


name-shuddering period 


was the turn of the century, when 
novel writing reached its flowery 
peak and honest little girls were 
tagged with heroines’ names. These 
heroines had suffered greatly and 
triumphed in the end. And _ fond 


mamas saw in their homely freckled- 
faced moppets a golden haired “Gwen 
dolyn” or a raving beautiful “Imo- 
gene,”’ and dashing wealthy suitors. 

In this day of modern child rearing, 
parents probably do not bother to 
consult the little booklets which, from 
time to time, are issued with an al 
phabetiec list of “Names for Baby” 
and the personality explanations. But 
sometimes there is an underlying 
truth that shines through. Take two 
Queens, for example. Wilhelmina 
means “practical” and Elizabeth is 
translated into ‘“God’s promise.” 

And as for the English Austin cars! 
Austin is the name for “useful.” 

But back to babies! There is the 
perennial story of the unfortunate 
mites, born in the spring but whose 
names were dependent on a hockey- 
fan father. So all the boys had to 
wait for christening until the “Maple 
Leafs’ made their first goal of the 
season. The scorer’s name was then 
perpetuated. 

And another story we like is that 
of the man who named his son after 
his political leader, changed politics 
and retused to mention the black- 
guardly name ever again. Said son 
became just plain “‘you.” 

What’s ina name? Nothing much. 
Because, of course, if parents care- 
fully sane dignified name 
for their sweet little girl, she may 
find herself struggling with “Puddles” 
from the neighborhood gang; and 
good sensible Henry John probably 
replies to “Goofy.” 

So if your inclination runs to Chris 
topher, which means “whimsical” o1 
to Vivian, with its “lively” well, 
you might as well please yourself and 
leave the dear children to work out 
their own nicknames. 

You can’t win no-how! 


choose a 


@ Only the very wealthy could afford the exquisitely 


fashioned ivory tea-caddy illustrated above. 


Made in 


England during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, it is now beginning to show signs of its age. 


Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 





RADIO 


A Question Of Production 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


( NE of the most important fiinc- 
tions of C.B.C. ‘Wednesday Night” 
is to permit senior producers to ex 
periment with new forms of art, new 
types of radio programming. If some 
of these experiments blow up, as they 
are bound to do, the intelligent listen- 
er must accept the fact tolerantly 
though not, of course, uncritically. 
The presentation of W. H. Auden’s 
“For the Time Being” was one of the 


most interesting and worthwhile of 
these experiments, neither an = un- 


qualified success nor a distinct fail- 
ure. That the production was a com 
petent one few people will deny: the 
important question is whether it 
ought to have been produced at all. 
Should poetry which is intended pri- 
marily for reading be dramatized for 
radio? 

Although Mr. Allan pruned away 
the most obscure passages so that the 
general sequence of ideas was rea- 
sonably clear, it could not have been 
possible for most listeners to appre 
ciate all the images and to under- 
stand all the allusions without the 
opportunity for contemplation and re- 
flection which they would have had 
in reading. To have been thoroughly 
comprehensible, the play would have 
had to be taken at a slower pace, 
but to have real dramatic value it 
ought to have been played even fast 
er than it was. This is the sort of 
problem which plagues every radio 
producer who dares to transpose a 
work of art from one medium into 
another, for which it was never in- 
tended. 

Mr. Allan’s decision to dispense 
absolutely with the all-too-convenient 
services of background music was a 
sensible one. Music would have added 
little to the dramatic impact of the 
program and would certainly have 
reduced its values as a vehicle of pure 
intellectual expression. 

Some of the readings were extra- 
ordinarily good: notably, those of 
Lister Sinclair and John Drainie. On 
the other hand, a number of the play 
ers, apparently faced with something 
they could not fully understand and 
were just a little in awe of, managed 
to sound as if they had just gradu- 
ated from a mid-Victorian school for 
elocutionists. One gentleman in par- 
ticular, who shall be nameless, at- 
tacked his lines with such lugubrious 
and nasal solemnity that one would 
suspect him of having missed his vo- 
cation in not being a front-man for a 
fashionable funeral parlor. 

I have a persona! distaste for any 


kind of “choric speaking”; it is an 
unnatural and unlovely thing, espe- 
cially when it is none-too-well re- 


hearsed, as was the case on this par- 
ticular “Wednesday Night”. 
* 

Benjamin Britten's “Ceremony of 
Carols” was brilliant and original 
music and the fact that it was broad- 
cast from a church made it sound 
rather more lifelike and sonorous 
than it would have done had it orig- 
inated in a radio studio. This sort of 
thing is extremely difficult to sing 
and one could wish that the musical 
intelligence of the Leslie Bell Singers 
was as highly developed as their vo- 
cal technique. The harp accompani- 
ments and the interludes were most 
beautifully performed by John Dun- 
can. 

s 

The repeat performance of Gerald 
Finzi’s rhapsodic cantata “Dies Na- 
talis’ was an event which must have 
been eagerly anticipated by those 
who heard the original, six months 
ago. Miss Frances James sang as 
beautifully as before and the orches 
tra was in excellent form but the 
effect was marred by the studio mon 
itoring which gave the singer far too 
much prominence over the accom 
paniment, This is the sort of thing 
that happens all the time on the ail 

in deference, perhaps, to popular 
taste, which insists that the soloist 
must be the “star” of the periorm 
ance in the best Hollywood sense of 
the word. 


The newest Canadian radio sponsor 
appears to be—of all people —the De- 
partment of National Defence. Their 
program, entitled “Comrades in 
Arms,” will be heard on the Trans- 
Canada Network on Sundays at 8.30 
p.m. E.S.T., beginning this month. 
It will take the form of a variety 
show and will star singer Terry Dale, 
Master of Ceremonies Bill Kemp, a 
thirty-piece orchestra and a male 
chorus of twenty voices. The exact 
nature of the commercials has not 
yet been revealed, but presumably 
they will have the worthy object of 
spurring enlistment in the armed 
forces. Loyal Canadians will wish the 
program every success. 


Daring Venture 
g 


It was a daring venture to put 
Alice on the air. Lewis Carroll's im 
perishable classics are sacred to the 
heart of the English-speaking world 
and heaven help any rash adapter 
who treats them with less reverence 
than is their due! Fortunately, Lister 
Sinclair seemed to share the world’s 
high opinion of the two books; at any 
rate, he made a good, workmanlike 
job of the adaptation, and Andrew 
Allan-—-in spite of a slight tendency 
to out-Herod Herod by laying on the 
fantasy with an outsize trowel—-han 
dled the whole difficult business with 
deftness and _ skill. 

I ean think of no other production 
which has illustrated so convincingly 
the extraordinary cleverness (as dis- 
tinct from any other qualities, either 
more or less desirable) of the C.B.C. 
actors. Almost all the characters in 
this incredible gallery of surrealist 
freaks were given vivid and distinc- 
tive “personalities” by the phenom 
enal vocal agility of the actors. Some, 
of course, were a good deal better 
than others: Eric Christmas as the 
Duchess, John Drainie as the Mad 
Hatter and the White Knight, and 
Mavor Moore as Humpty-Dumpty 
gave performances that were quite 
memorable, and Alice Mather, as the 
world’s most celebrated “straight- 
girl’ managed to convey that com 
bination of childish naiveté and Vic- 
torian good breeding that makes 
Alice one of the few really charming 
little girls in English literature. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that a 
radio version of ‘Alice’ should have 
been a rather noisy affair but I think, 
in this case, it was worse than it 
ought to have been largely because 
of the overabundance of music —or, 
at least, of sounds produced by mu- 
sical instruments. Why, for example, 
should the “recitations” (including 
one oi the greatest humorous poems 
in the English language) have been 
accompanied —and at times, com- 
pletely overpowered -by a _ tasteless 
and meaningless musical sauce? On 
the other hand, the legitimate sound 
effects were admirably handled, for 
which ‘vast credit belongs to Mr. 
David Tasker. 


The most impressive “Wednesday 
Night” of the holiday season was, 
very naturally, the broadcast of Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” performed by the 
Mendelssohn Choir and the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. The merits of 
the performance have been gone into 
elsewhere in SaturDAY NIGHT; it need 
only be mentioned here that the 
broadcast was admirably handled 
much more so than that of the St. 
Matthew Passion last spring. The 
intermission commentary by Lister 
Sinclair contained just the right mix 
ture of sensible reverence and irrev- 
erent good sense to brighten our 
rather solemn mood without quite de- 
stroying it. 
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festival, Hats off, gentlemen, a ge 
nius.” His interest in this brilliant 
young artist's career is further evi 


denced by him having sent to her last 
Fall his Concerto personally auto- 
graphed with his best wishes for a 
successful career. We hope we may 
have the pleasure of having this Con- 
certo performed in Canada in the 
near future. 

This year Donna received as a gift 
from the people of her native city a 
genuine Montagnana fiddle bearing 
the date “Cremona, Venice, 1730” 
a violin “worthy of her extraordinary 
talent.” 


Donna began her tour early in 
October, commencing with Ontario. 
Before 1949 ends, she will have 


toured Canada from coast to coast. 
Early last month she left for New 
York for further study and practice 
in preparation for her Montreal 


debut. On Jan. 12 she will appear 
as guest artist over the popular 


Radio-Carabin also from Montreal. 

For her November 19 appearance 
with the Toronto Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Toronto Dress Designers’ As 
sociation presented Donna Grescoe 
with a beautiful gown by Canadian 


designer Elizabeth Kelcher—in Ma- 
donna blue embossed satin brocade 


on the lines of the fabulous court 
gowns of the 18th century. When she 
plays in Montreal, Donna will be 
wearing a new gown created by the 
Maurice Fashion Arts Academy of 
that city. 

e@ 9 


Folk Music Concert 

‘ona Community Centre Concert of 
Forest Hill Village, January 10, 

is of particular interest. It is a fes- 

tival of All-Canadian Folk Music and 


Dancing in colorful national cos- 
tumes. The directors believe it will 


help the people of the community to 
realize what dynamic and colorful 
patterns are being woven into the 
fabric of our national life by the folk 
arts brought to our shores by Cana 
dians from other countries. Further, 
they hope that other communities 
throughout the country will include 
such concerts in their own series. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


Fair Exchange o| Ideas 


By MARJORY THOMPSON FLINT 


7 VER since Eve was evicted from 
4 the Garden of Eden, the distaff 
members of the world’s population 
have been swapping recipes. It’s all 
good clean fun and everybody is 
usually very cooperative since the 
ways and means of preparing and 
serving foods is an important item in 
every housewife’s life and one that 
has to be dealt with relentlessly. The 
man-of-the-house may be scornful of 
the little woman's enthusiasm about 
a new cooky or tart she tasted at an 
afternoon tea but after sampling the 
same in his own home he is more 
than likely to change his tune. 

Monotony in menu planning and 
food preparation has to be avoided in 
the home as well as in the commer- 
cial field. Institutional meals, board- 
ing schools in particular, have a black 
eye for doggedly repeating in se- 
quence the same pattern of menus 
so that it doesn’t require occult pow- 
ers to divine that rice pudding will be 
served on Thursday and baked beans 
Saturday noon. 

On the other hand it is interesting 
to note that the caterers for Trans- 
Canada Airlines have worked out a 
complicated system of menus so that 
their clients are never faced with the 
seme menu that they were served on 
the same flight a week ago. An amaz- 
ing number of airline commuters, 
evidently, since this menu arrange- 
ment was designed to satisfy them. 

The housewife’s source of inspira- 
tion for food ideas is derived from 
reading material presented in news- 
papers, magazines, and eook books; 
from eating at restaurants and what 
other people serve forth. The latter 
source is by far the most satisfactory 
since you can sample the product be- 
fore you “try out” the recipe and at 
least you know what you should get. 
Of course with any experience in 
cooking behind you, you can sight- 
read a recipe and know pretty much 
what the results will be. The only 
drawback to swapped recipes is that 
more than likely the donor has it 
written down partly on the back of 
last month’s gas bill and continued on 
to November’s calendar sheet (1948) 
and consequently you may not get 
the whole story accurately. 

It is gratifying to us to know that 
we have more than one reader of 
this column, having received pleasant 
letters from some of them and held 


BRAIN-TEASER 


conversations with others. In the 
course of events we have been given 
some very fine recipes which we have 
tested and would like to pass on to 
you. 

Here is a recipe for meat loaf which 
is different in flavor and texture from 
the standard variety and could very 
nicely be served for a special occasion 
dinner. 


Dinner Loaf 


1 lb. ground lean beef 
1 - 12 oz. tin luncheon meat, 
minced 

% cup minced onion 

% cup finely diced celery 

2 tbsp. chopped parsley 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 

4 tsp. sage 

14 tsp. pepper 

' tsp. salt 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

14 cup chili sauce or catchup 

34 cup milk 

Combine all ingredients lightly and 

thoroughly. Pack into greased 9 x 5 
x 3 loaf pan. Bake in moderate oven 
350°F for 1% hours. It will be neces- 
sary to pour off the juice which col- 
lects around the loaf during the bak- 
ing. Save this and skim the fat off 
and pour over loaf before serving. 
This is delicious cold and looks and 
tastes very much like a minced ham 


FASHION 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


loaf. The amount of salt stated is 
just right since the luncheon meat is 
apt to be well salted. Sufficient for 
6 - 8 servings. 

An excellent accompaniment for 
this loaf is Currant Jelly Mustard 
Sauce, made by combining a 6 oz. jar 
of currant jelly beaten smooth with 
a fork, with 2 - 3 tbsp. of prepared 
mustard. 

Among the most popular cookies 
made are those belonging to the oat- 
meal family of which there are many 
types. Whatever they are—crisp, 
chewy, filled, square or round—a 
good one really commands attention. 
In the one given here the wheat 
germ provides that added touch of 
good nutrition which makes it just 
a little superior to its fellow cookies. 


Oatmeal Cookies 


1 cup shortening (half butter if 
desired) 

1 tsp. vanilla 

1 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

1% cups sifted pastry flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt (reduce to % tsp. if 
butter is used) 

% cup wheat germ 

14% cups quick cooking oats 

% cup milk, 


Cream shortening, add vanilla and 
sugar and cream until light and fluffy. 
Measure sifted flour and add baking 
powder and salt and sift together. 
Mix with wheat germ and oats and 
add half the shortening and sugar 
mixture and combine thoroughly. Add 
the milk and blend and then the re- 
maining dry ingredients. Drop from 
a spoon on greased cooky sheet 2” 
apart and bake in 350°F oven for 10 
minutes or until a golden brown. If 


Barbara Ann Skates in Fur 


By JEAN LOVE GALLOWAY 


ARBARA ANN SCOTT, the world’s 
figure skating champion, gave the 
New York fashion world a shot in the 
arm when she made her professional 
debut on the Roxy ice stage during 
the Christmas season clad in an ex- 
quisite costume of white fur. 
Wearing fur for artistic skating 
originated in Barbara Ann’s own 
mind. When she was in Stockholm 
practising up for the Olympics, the 


Canadian Boundaries 


: By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 
ACROSS 31. Heroic French missionaries slain by the 
1. Governing inner circle of Upper Canada, Troquois. (6, 7) 
early 19th century. (6, 7) DOWN 
10. Sweet potato that never passes the lips. (7) ° 7 cant a a 
11 Causes the small of the back to feel any- 3. ee an ae te ane ee. (4) 
, thing but. (7) 4. I have long had a yen, dear, for it. (7) 
12. The objectives of these ends are often the 5. O, bilge! (anagram) (6) 
_ butts. (4)— . 6. Raise water and information. (4) 
13. If you strike them you're stumped. (5) 7. Founder of Quebec. (9) 
14. From little finger to thumb. (4) 8 and 9. They always get their man. (5, 8, 7, 6) 
17. No doubt the car shed most of its parts 15. An army to Don Quixote. (5) 
when it did. (7) 16. With a ship it’s wooing. (5) 
19. Poet to whom the Romans ode a lot. (6) 18. Fruitful origin of the tailoring industry. 
20. The little one can pinch, evidently—(6) (5, 4) 
21. and so can the vegetable, in the end. (7) 21. Pat Ella on the knee. (7) 
23. It may just tide over a gourmand. (4) 22. At times an uncomfortable fabric to be on. 


24. System against which Ghandi fought. (5) 
25. It is limited when you are on a 23. (4) 

29. Floating sausage. (3-4) 

30. Nut affected by the moon. (7) 





(6) 
26. The heart of the green termite. (5) 
27. You Quaker! (4) 
28. I associate with a nut and become one. (4) 


Solution for Last 
Week's 


ACROSS 


1. Second 
4. Scramble 
9. Allows 
10. Pretzels 
12. Lantern 
13. Shortly 
14. Twelfth 
17. Happy 
22. Neither 
23. Tolstoy 
24. Obedient 
25. Popple 
26. Eventide 
27. Deters 


Puzzle 


Night 
New Year 


DOWN 


1. Shallots 

2. Calender 

3. New leaf 
5. Christianity 
6. Antioch 

7. Bleats 

8. Essays 

11. Unchaperoned 
15. Septuple 

16. Greyness 

18. Atheist 

19. Welcome 

20. Insole 

21. Nicene 


pretty young Canadian champion 
nearly froze to death. 
“Why can’t skaters wear fur 


coats!” she sighed. “Well, why not?” 
There and then, Barbara Ann cabled 
the idea back to Toronto, bent on 
doing something to keep her from 
perishing with cold while she went 
through her spins and swan dives on 
outdoor ice. 

The Springer Fur Company cabled 
her from Toronto, that if she would 
let them have one of her regular 
skating costumes, they would use it 
for size and create a similar one in 
fur. And so, from a lamé skating 
tunic, these Canadian furriers pat- 
terned an exquisite costume in soft, 
smooth-as-velvet white broadtail. It 
was rushed to Stockholm and Bar- 
bara Ann wore the beautiful warm 
costume when she took the Olympic 
crown. She is wearing it again during 
her performances in New York which 
began December 21. 


4 Autographs 


Soft, supple and as smooth and 
ripply as the finest satin, this fur 
costume flirts a brief swirl skirt. The 
neck is square and low in front. It 
has long sleeves to the wrist. With 
it, Barbara Ann wears one strand of 
pearls and two brilliant clips on 
either side of the low neck. It is lined 
with ivory satin and fits like a charm, 
though to this day, B.A. has never 
had a fitting. 

On the underside of each skin, ap- 
pears the autograph of each person 
who had anything to do with making 
up the garment. Among the names 
are those of the Canadian maker, the 
designers and the workers who fash- 
icned this exquisite costume from the 
fur at break-neck speed. 

Now that Americans have had the 
chance to see this young Queen of the 
Blades perform with all the grace 
and charm and personality that are 
hers, it is safe to forecast that Bar- 
bara Ann Scott’s very own fur fash- 
ion will be copied by New York skat- 
ers in Rockefeller Centre and those 
on the rinks at Lake Placid and 
other fashionable skating centres. 


desired chill for an hour and form 
into balls and place on cooky sheet 
and flatten with the bottom of a 
small glass (about 11%” in diameter) 
which has been greased and kept in 
a tightly covered tin or jar. 

An excellent party cake is the con- 
tribution of another reader. 


Maraschino ( “herry Cake 


2'4 cups sifted cake flour 

1 tsp. salt 

11/3 cups fine granulated sugar 

‘2 cup vegetable shortening 

% cup maraschino cherry juice 

1/3 cup chopped maraschino 
cherries 

% cup milk 


4 tsp. baking powder 
4% cup egg whites, unbeaten 


Have all ingredients at room tem- 
perature. Grease 8” layer pans and 
line bottom with waxed paper and 
grease again. 

Measure first seven ingredients in- 
to mixing bowl and beat for 2 min- 
utes by the clock. Add baking powder 
and combine thoroughly. Add unbeat- 
en egg whites and beat for 2 minutes 
longer. Pour into prepared cake tins 
and bake in moderate oven 350°F 
for 30 minutes. Let stand for 5 min- 
utes and then turn out on cake rack 
to cool. 

Fill and frost cake with 7 minute 
frosting and garnish with cherries 
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It’s corn fresh off the coh — 
with sweet red and green peppers 


Down with drabness! Up with 
color and flavor! Viva Niblets 
Brand Mexicorn! The famous 
golden corn (and the peppers 
too) are grown from our own 
special seeds by a scientific svs- 
tem of Flavor Farming. Packed 
for you in a beautifully blend- 
that 


folks cheer for. Try it and see 


ed flavor combination 


why. 
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Mann's Exercise In Counterpoint 


May Be Hard Going For Many 


By J. ob. CHARLESWORTH 

characters which combine to show the 
intellectual strength of Mann’s ideal 
Germany and the decadence of the 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS—by Thomas Mann 
—Ryerson——$4.00 











Qs the surface, Thomas Mann's _ yea] country through the two great 
new novel purports to be the wars. In the original German the 
biography of German compose! translator, H. T. Lowe-Porter points 
Adrian Leverkuehn, who lived from out, there are also some deliberate 
1885 to 1940. The biographer, Serenus tricks of language that would 
Zeit! aS sta tana é 
va {rue 1 | S O na inh Fe 
| na 
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x Ss sou 
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S 1a\ 
S eal of isi- 
ke his ro 
‘ ¢ ¢ ite 
ray tac S ced 
Ss S Ss tneory, ne 
S S S tha AY old 
Schoe s emigrant trom 
Europe to California, and a leader 
f the school of atonal music. Thus 
Mann has handicapped his work in 
two wavs. The average non-musical 
der, kn wing and caring nothing 
it musical theory, will be repelled 
dy e difficulty of some chapters, 
while t musician who abhors mod 
ernists ind program notes. will 
probably find the same chapters irri- 
tating 
Whether or not it is possible for 
the average reader to understand 
completely the meaning of the chap- 





ters on music, it will be worth his 
while to get what he can out of them, 
for in a way they contain the Key to 
Mann has attempted to do in 
this novel. The technique of the book 
is musical as much as literary. It 
might fairly be described as an exer 
cise in multiple counterpoint, and it 
w ould be interesting to know how far 
the author's original conception of his 
work has been influenced by his re- 
searches in the field of music. 

The difficulty of following what the 
author is driving at is lessened if one 
realizes from the beginning of the 
book that there are several melodic 
lines to be followed simultaneously. 
There is first the straight biography 
of Leverkuehn from his early days as 
a theological student to his ultimate 
madness and death. There is the 
symbolism of this story in its relation 
to modern Germany, or modern 
Europe, or the whole modern world. 
Then there is the biography of Zeit- 
blom, the rather pedantic, moralizing 
humanist, probably a self-caricature 
of Mann himself. Zeitblom’s thoughts 
about his friend are also symbolic of 
the clash between traditional German 
scholarship and the abandonment of 
intellectual standards that made pos 
sible the Germany of Hitler and Goeb 
bels 

There are other 
to be followed as well, if the reader 
has the time and patience to dis- 
entangle them. There are _ short 
sketches of a minor 


what 


less obvious lines 


dozen or so 





THOMAS MANN 


Styles illustrated: GIRDLE 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


heighten the author’s symbolism for 
his own countrymen. The translator, 
in an attempt to convey the same 
effect in English, has used English 
archaisms for his author’s old Ger- 
man, but the attempt is unfortunate, 
adding nothing to the symbolism of 
the English text but giving an im- 
pression of needlessly affected writ 
ing which probably is quite false to 
the spirit of the German original. 
Devotees of the Mann cult will wel- 
come the novel as another proof of 
their master’s genius; but those 
readers who enjoyed such works as 
“Buddenbrooks” and “The Magie 
Mountain” without feeling compelled 
to worship, may question whether 
duty requires their mastering the five 
hundred pages of this enormous alle: 
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gory. It is a choice of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. Nevertheless one 
suspects that some members of that 
far from exclusive organization will 
be content to let its presence on their 
shelves bear witness to their culture. 


Bluffers 


By JOHN PAUL 


MAELSTROM—by Howard Hunt— 
Clarke, Irwin—$3.00. 

WE SUSPECT that Howard Hunt 

has had, sometime in his career 
as a war correspondent for Life or as 
an O.S.S. agent in China, a few inoc- 
ulations of D. H. (“Sons and 
Lovers”) Lawrence—and the _ shots 
“took”. He reports nimbly and with 
clinical objectivity on three people 
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who have run away from troubles 

back east to sanctuary in Mexico. 4 
The girl wants to remove herself 

from a society world, including an un- 

successful marriage, of which she has wy 

called the bluff. The older man, with 

a slum background, ambition and 

eventually big and crooked war con- 

tracts, has had the bluff called on him 

by the F.B.I. The young man, an ex- 

medical student and ex-pilot with a 

yen for piano playing with hands 

crippled by flak and POW camp treat- 

ment, thinks life’s a bluff. The Mexi- 

can backgrounds are vivid, the plot 

is tense and the characters grow out 

of it. Yet the exquisite little Lawrence 

touches (€.g., an apartment flagellat- 

ing episode) seem too contrived—in 

someone other than Lawrence. 
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You Meet a New Canadian 


By MARY L. AKSIM 


;‘HE chances more than one 
* out of two that before this year 
out you will talk to a new Cana- 
ian who is learning to speak Eng: 
This meeting can be unhappy 

otherwise, according to your atti- 
ude and preparation. Let us consider 
he hypothetical case of Mr. Nicolai 
Kozinski, who has lately reached 
anada from a Displaced Persons’ 
‘amp in Germany. Nicolai has been 
studying English for two or three 
vears but he still has not progressed 
eyond the point where he thinks his 
houghts in Polish and then tries to 


are 


ish. 


ranslate them into English 
Nicolai meets Canadian No. 1 on 
ie train from Halifax to Toronto. 


icolai and a Polish friend are mak- 

the long miles shorter by a quiet 
ynversation—in Polish. They have 
lked for fifteen minutes or more 
fore they intercept the dark frowns 
man the sending 
eir way. They grow self-conscious 
id a little fearful as their neighboi 
his head menacingly and 
moves himself and his be 
with intentional noisy em- 
asis to the far end of the railway 
ich. Nicolai and his friend think 
ck over their actions. They can 
t explain the Canadian’s obvious 
spleasure. What the men from the 
P. Camp don’t Know is that many 
inadians object to hearing an un 
1iown language spoken within their 


across aisle is 


ikes 
ally 


ings 


aring range. Absurd, isn’t it? Do 
> 

yu? 

Canadian No. 2 is waiting at the 


oronto station to welcome , Nicolai 
» Canada. She is a middle-aged wo- 
nan, active in clubs and one-worldish 
atherings. She would be hurt 
ond expression if it were suggested 
to her that anyone who has really di 
zested the idea of “one world” could 
not use her unconsciously patronising 


be- 


tone. She hurries forward to take 
Nicolai off the immigration official’s 
hands. 

“Welcome to Canada,” she trills, 
‘Mr. Ko-Kko-Ko She adjusts her 


rlasses and glances at the paper in 
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her hand, sees Nicolai’s name as an 
unintelligible jumble, and dismisses 
it as unimportant. “Welcome to 
Canada!” she says again, and ex- 
presses the hope that Nicolai and de- 
mocracy will get along well together. 
Then she passes the immigrant on to 
his employer. 

Canadian No. 3 is the farmer who 
has promised to employ the new im- 
migrant. He is a busy man, glad of 
the prospect of competent help after 
years of farm labor famine, and he 
has had some dealings before with 
men who were learning English. Ca- 


nadian No. 3 Knows how to talk to 
Nicolai. He strips everything from 
his conversation but the bare essen- 


tials, leaving a type of Pidgin Eng- 
lish. 
“Home,” he says distinctly. 
“Home,” agrees Nicolai, who has 
caught his first Canadian-English 
word on the bounce and is immensely 
pleased with himself. He feels less 
homesick than he has since embark- 


ing for Canada. The actual fact is 
that Nicolai will understand the far- 
mer better than many of the other 


Canadians he will meet in the next 
few months-—and learn very little 
from him. Canadian No. 3 has a 


strictly practical attitude to Nicolai's 
progress in English. His one aim is 
to make his farmhand understand 
what he says, and to this end the 
farmer will sacrifice all the rules of 
erammar and composition. Nicolai 
would never talk English fluently if 
he talked only to the farmer, 


(CANADIAN No. 4, the farmer's 
“ wife, a busy woman who was 
once a schoolteacher and who takes 


Nicolai’s learning of English serious- 
lv. She sends for a text in Basic Eng- 
lish, is generous with explanations, 
and almost every word the 
new farmhand attempts to let fall at 
the table 

“Hay very good,’ Nicolai bursts out 
one evening at supper. He has been 
rehearsing this venture painfully in 
his mind all through the meal. 

“THE hay IS very good,” says Mrs. 
Farmer patiently. 

Nicolai flushes. 

“Hay Is very good,” he says. 

“THE hay is very good,” says Mrs. 
Farmer again. 

Her embarrassed pupil feels all 
eyes on him and gives up the battle 
miserably. 

Canadian No.5 is a pretty brunette 
but Nicolai has never met her. She 
helps to operate the local telephone 
exchange, and on a Friday night she 
is hurrying to add up her long dis- 
tance slips between alls so she will 
be free to join her boy friend sharp 


corrects 


at nine o’clock. Nicolai finds him- 
self alone in the farmhouse and de- 
cides to call up a Polish friend who is 
working for a farmer a few miles 
away. 

“Number?” the brunette answers 
Nicolai 





CHILD STUFF 


oh boy next 
ride a bicycle, 
Oh ho, the arrogance of him! 
Lofty is his countenance and colder 
than an icicle, 
Contemplating other boys a-pedalling 
a tricycle, 
Crawling on the earth’s wide rim. 


door has learned to 


Some man who learns a little more 
than common folk 
Looks down his academic nose; 
Swelling up his ego ‘cause he made 


a lucky stroke. 


Little does he realize that he’s a 
sorry joke 
Both to friends and toes 
I.E. M 
” * 
CORRECTION 
We greatly regret that by error a 
poem entitled “Before the World 
War’, which appeared in our Issue 


was credited to 
instead of to its 
Lewis Milligan. 


of December 25, 
Hilda Friedman 


actual author, J. 


There is a long pause, filled only 
with Nicolai’s labored breathing. At 
last: 


“Wanna.spik Meester Jan...” 
“Number!” cuts in the operator. 
“Wanna spik.. .” 


“What number are you calling? Al- 
Ways - ask - for - the - number, - not - 
the 


name - of - the - party - you - 
are - calling,” the hello girl rhymes 


by rote, but the wire has gone dead. 
Nicolai has given up. 

Canadian No. 6 is the young minis- 
ter’s wife who comes with her hus- 
band to visit Nicolai’s employers. She 


is a vivacious, enthusiastic woman, 
and she listens in as her husband 
talks to the immigrant, parroting 


Nicolai’s accent delightedly. 
“* Like better work!’ ” she mimics 
without malice. “Oh, John, isn’t that 


cute? ‘Make like Poland!’ Oh, I 
love the way he talks, don’t you, 
John?” 

The minister glances sadly after 


Nicolai who moves back abruptly to 
the tractor he has been driving. He 


Grey Lamb 


sweeps about you 


knows that the immigrant is hurt 
and humiliated, but he doesn’t know 
that he himself has been responsible 
for part of Nicolai’s discomfort. Like 
many other people who have not tra 
velled extensively, the minister has 
assumed, perhaps unconsciously, that 
Poles and Canadians have very little 
in common. In his conversation with 
Nicolai he stressed the difficulties 
the immigrant was encountering in 
Canada. Nicolai, on the other hand, 
considers himself much like Cana 
dians, and any suggestion that he is 
very different deflates his new-found 
ego. 

Canadian No. 8 is a man we had 
hoped Nicolai would never meet. This 
man is a helper in an elevator where 
Nicolai sometimes loads or unloads 
his employer’s’ truck, and the very 
first time they meet Nicolai knows 
that the helper hates him. The help 
er has a wide mouth through which 
words roll easily and he makes a 
hobby of hating certain groups and 
defaming them with a muddy wash 


in splendor... 


aristocratic, Aer te Catt set Uniye collars 


i] 
) 
' 


ate Mm tte La above imperiously flared backs. 


Peacock-proud are broadly cuffed sleeves. 


Shown here in silver-glinted grey lamb, 


item me Lt collection in the 


JANUARY SALE OF FURS AT EATON'S 


ee 


of verbiage Foreigners make up 
one of these groups. The helper hates 


foreigners and he hates Nicolai be- 
cause he is a foreigner. He refuses 
to help Nicolai load the truck and 


keeps up a running fire of abuse as 
the immigrant shifts the bags of 
grain. Much of this Nicolai does not 
understand and he ignores the helpe1 
until one day the helper calls him “a 

prisoner.” Then the former artil 
lery sergeant of General Anders’ 


Army, veteran ot! seven yeal s’ service 


in the Allied cause, lays the bag he 
is carrying on top of the pile and 
walks over to the helper with fists 
ready. The other men at the ele, 
watch the fight which ends as Ni 
lai spreads the helper neatly on the 
ground. When the helper comes to 
he helps to load the truck under 
Nicolai’s direction. 

Eight Canadians out of the ore 


than eight hundred Nicol 
already have made his road mo 
ficult and seven out of the eight did 


it unintentionally 
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By WYNNE PLUMPTRE 


SATURDAY NIGHT, TORONTO, CANADA, JANUARY 11, 1949 


Why Did War Price Control Work, 
And Can It Work Now? 


All over the country people are still wondering whether we could not 


bring wartime price controls back again. 


Some of the problems are 


well known: control of some prices involves not only control of others 


but also control of production and distribution. 


In addition, however, 


there are a number of less familiar problems connected with personnel, 


public information. and law enforcement. 


Control is only practicable 


at certain times and in certain limited fields. 


The author of this article was closely connected with price control 
for seven vears, first as Consultant to the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington. D.C., and later with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board of which he was Secretary from 1945 to 1947, 


T IS no wonder that people all 
across Canada are asking that war 
time price controls should be put 
back. Prices are so high, and still. 
apparently. rising. Family budgets 


“are being squeezed out of shape. And, 


after all, the controls worked so well 
during the war. Perhaps we can’t do 
quite as well now, but surely we can 
do nearly as well-—-well enough to 
make a job of it! And so resolutions 
for price control are passed by con- 
sumer groups, by the two Labor Con- 
ventions earlier this Fall, and by the 
C.C.F. national convention. 

Hopes for widespread price control 
are, perhaps, kept alive by the Royal 
Commission on Prices that has been 
plodding its way from commodity to 
commodity wherever. for some reason, 
prices seem “too high”. As a matter 
of fact the Commission, which has 
recently finished its hearings, is not 


drastic. But the newspaper reports 
of its hearings rather suggest either 


that something ought to be done or 
that something will be done in the 
way of general price control. 

Could price control be made to 
work again? In order to give some 
sort of answer to the question we 
must, of course, have some idea of 
what is involved. 

By now most people know that 
price control involves many other 


sorts of control as well. When prices 
are free to move up and down in re- 
sponse to changes in supply and de- 
mand they serve several useful pur- 
poses. They show what products are 
wanted and what are not; they re- 
ward the far-sighted businessman or 
farmer and give him the profits with 
which he can continue and expand 
his production; on the other hand 
they penalize the shortsighted or mis- 
taken; they squeeze out would-be buy 
ers who are unable or unwilling to 
pay as much as other people for the 
supplies that are available; and so 
forth. If prices are fixed, these 
things have to be done by the govern- 
ment—or left to luck. And thus, as 
most people now realize, government 
price control involves government 
planning and control of production, 
government subsidies, the rationing 
of some goods among consumers and 
the allocation of many others among 
producers and distributors 


Controls Spread 


In addition most people realize that 
it is difficult if not impossible to keep 
one price below its “natural” (supply- 
and-demand) level without doing the 
same thing for others. You cannot 
keep down the price of shoes without 
keeping down the price of the leather 
that goes into them. You cannot keep 
down the price of inexpensive shirts 
without also keeping down the price 
of more luxury lines that compete 
with the cheaper ones if not for fabric 
then at least for labor-time and for 
machine-time. Hence there is a ten- 
dency for any group of price restric: 
tions either to spread until is covers 
almost everything including the 
price of labor—-or else to shrink un- 
til it virtually disappears 

These problems are by now under 
stood by most people who have 
thought about price control at all. But 
there are others that are not as well 


known as they might be and as they 
should be. There is not enough space 
to talk about all of them here, but 
four deserve special attention: (1) 
Personnel; (2) Getting information 
in; (3) Getting information out; (4) 
Enforcement. 


Personnel 


The. Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board at its peak employed about 
6,000 people and these were divided 
into three groups. First, there were 
the Administrations. Located in Mont- 
real and Toronto, they were in direct 
contact with all Canadian industries 
and trades and worked out problems 
of prices and allocations with the 
businessmen concerned. Most of the 
Administrators and their staffs were 
personally connected with their par- 
ticular trades; sometimes they were 
in business themselves, sometimes in 
the trade association. This meant that 
they were able to discuss business 
problems in business language and 
that they had the confidence of most 
of the businessmen under their juris- 
diction. 

Second, there were the regional 
and local offices of the Board, located 
in more than 150 centres across Can- 


ada. The people in these offices 
dealt with businessmen to some ex- 
tent—mostly local retailers and other 


distributors—but much of their work 
was with the general public in con- 
nection with the thousands of individ- 
val difficulties produced by price 
control, rental restrictions, rationing, 
and wartime shortages in general. 
Most office staff (there were excep- 
tions) did not need a great deal of 
technical knowledge; but courtesy 
and tact, promptness and sympathy, 
and above all a thorough knowledge 
of local conditions, preferences and 
prejudices, were of the highest im- 
portance. 

Third, there was the _ relatively 
small head office staff at Ottawa. This 
group formed general policies on the 
basis of advice from outside and, giv- 
en government approval, put these 
policies into effect by giving the pro- 
per guidance to the Administrations 
on the one hand and to the field staff 
on the other. The chief qualifications 
of the senior head office staff were 
an ability to distinguish the woods 
from the trees in a hundred different 
fields, an ability to think in general 
and national terms so that a policy 
in one field would not conflict with 
that in another, and an ability to 
make sensible, acceptable decisions 
quickly on the basis of such informa- 
tion as could be gathered in the short 
time available. 

It would, surely, be very, very dif- 
ficult to recruit large numbers of 
these three types of people except un- 
der the special conditions of wartime. 
The abilities that they need are those 
on which private business and fi- 
nance put a very high price. In pri- 
vate employment such people can get 
almost as much security as the gov- 
ernment can offer and a great deal 
more besides. The government can 
and does get a few such people, who 
prefer public service to wealth, but 
there are not very many of them in 
Ottawa and, partly as a result, they 
are greatly overworked 

Decisions about prices and rations 
and allocations should be made on the 


basis of reasonably accurate and ade- 
quate information. In order to ration 
butter you must know in advance 
how much butter Canada produces, 
where it is produced, who handles 
and holds it, and who finally eats it. 

Information of this sort is not al- 
Ways easy to get. In some fields it 
is almost impossible. Even in war- 
time it is hard to get people to tell 
all about their businesses; some 
actually do not know the answers to 
the government questionnaires, some 
are too busy to reply, and some fear 
that their replies may be held against 
them when they send in their income 
tax returns. 

And when the statistics have been 
put together the question arises, 
What do they mean? Often it is im- 
possible for anyone but an expert in 
the field, someone who knows the 
day-to-day problems, to say what they 
mean, at any rate over a short period 
of time, so the problem of getting the 
needed information ties back into the 
problem of personnel. 

Since the information is never com- 
pletely accurate, and never complete- 
ly up-to-date, all decisions have to be 
made to some extent “by guess and 
by God”. In wartime this is accept- 
able to almost everyone. But at other 
times, when there is no urge to coop- 
erate and to accept unpleasant deci- 
sions, there will be all sorts of resent- 
mert and resistance. 


Getting Information Out 


One of the most important jobs in 
connection with any widespread 
scheme of control is to tell everyone 
concerned (and that means just about 
everyone in the country) what the 
controls are and what they are sup- 
posed to do. People can’t be expected 
to obey a law they don’t know about; 
and they won’t in fact obey a law 
they see no reason for. Hence the 
need for a great deal of publicity. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board used two main channels for 
getting information out to the public. 
There was the Information Branch 
which looked after relations with the 
press and the radio all across Canada 
and which from time to time, when 
some special new policy was coming 
in, spent a great deal of money on 
advertising. In addition there was the 
Consumers’ Branch which kept up a 
tremendous network of contacts with 
women’s organizations and with trade 
unions in every part of the country. 

Over the war period millions of dol- 
lars were poured into these two chan- 
nels. It is difficult to see anything of 
the same sort being done in peace 
time; the danger that the government 
will use public funds to push over its 
own policies and to keep itself in pow- 
er is far too great. Yet money must 
be spent like this if the public is to 
accept a general control program. 


I:nforcement 


No general control program can 
work unless the great majority of 
people want it to work and are willing 
to abide by the regulations that affect 
them personally. And their willing- 
ness will not last long if a small min- 
ority is known to be cheating and 
chiselling and black marketing and in 
general taking illegal advantage of 
the special opportunities connected 
with the system. Hence the need for 
inspection to see that the law is being 
obeyed and for prompt action in the 
courts if the law seems to be broken. 

In wartime these things are accept- 
ed. But in peace time it is different. 
Inspection is resented; people feel 
the government is prying into their 
private affairs. And if the courts are 
not in sympathy with the program 
there will be all sorts of delays in 
bringing cases to trail, the Crown 
will have to make its case overwhelm. 
ingly strong before a court will con- 
vict a man, and even if he is eventual- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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constructors find hard to solve. 


CONSTRUCTION JOB: How to build in cold weather is a problem 


A Chicago contractor got a large 
size Quonset hut and made it movable with rollers. 


After a house 


is built, he rolls it away to the next job, solving the winter problem. 
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Exports Without Imports 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


T’S pleasant to be told by the eco- 

nomic experts that there’s no rea- 
son to anticipate a major depression, 
an international trade slump or a big 
break in the price levels; that the 
worst that’s in prospect is a minor 
recession. This column would like to 
accept that assurance without reserve, 
and admits that there seems to be 
solid ground for it; certainly there’s 
never yet been a big depression when 
the world and domestic demand for 
goods and services was anything like 
as large as it is today. 

But there’s a situation developing 
today that is disturbingly reminiscent 
of the Great Depression of the 1930’s 
~—that did more than anything else 
to deepen and prolong that depres- 
sion. That’s an attempt by every na- 
tion to sell as much as possible to 
other nations while buying as little 
as possible. Obviously it just can’t be 
done, and the attempt to do it can 
only result in strangling trade. That 
is particularly bad for Canada, since 
foreign trade provides the means of 
liv2lihood for about one-third of our 
pecple. 

When a country’s economy is badly 
out of balance and it finds itself with- 
out the means of paying for essential 
foocs and industrial supplies which 
have: to come from abroad, it seems 
quite reasonable that it should seek 
to provide itself with the wherewithal 
by shutting out non-essential imports 
and pushing is own exports by every 
means in its power. The only people 
entitled to criticize, one might sup- 
pose, would be its own citizens who 
have to accept austerity for the sake 
of their country’s solvency. But, in 
fact, howls of anguish come from 
many quarters. Virtually everyone is 
hurt, not merely the subjects of the 
originator of national austerity. To- 
day every nation of Western Europe 
is crying out against Britain’s sharp 
restrictions on imports, and at the 
same time is hurriedly putting a fence 
around its own domain. Push exports 
at any cost and by every means, but 
keep our own markets for ourselves! 
But one nation’s exports—if it is to 
have exports—must be another’s im- 
ports. Fences around home markets 

if enough nations put them up 
mean no international trade, in ‘“non- 
essential” goods, or actually a trickle 
as the fences don't reach to the 
ground. 

Britain has announced a four-year 
plan to get her economy back in bal- 
ance and on a self-sustaining basis by 
the time U.S. Marshall plan aid ends 
in 1952. She had a deficit on her 
world trade, visible and invisible, of 
about $1,120 million in 1948, and the 


plan calls for turning this into a sur- 
plus of $400 million in the fiscal year 
following the ending of American aid. 
It is an entirely reasonable and prop- 
er aim, as far as Britain herself is 
concerned, but it is regarded as any- 
thing but good by the nations who 
have been supplying Britain with 
most of her imports, and whose econ- 
omies require a continuance of that 
business. This is particularly true of 
the nations of Western Europe, which 
before the war supplied Britain with 
some $600 million of goods more than 
Britain sold to them each year. 


Food Production 


A large part of those imports 
from Western Europe, notably from 
France, were “luxury” goods which 
Britain now intends to get along 
without, if she can’t produce them 
herself. Britain hopes to increase her 
own production of food, over the next 
four years, to an extent that will per- 
mit her to cut food imports to half 
the pre-war volume. She intends to 
increase meat production 50 per cent 
and grain 21 per cent. This is not a 
cheerful prospect for Canadian food 
producers, who have depended so 
largely on the British market in the 
past. 

Britain further plans to enlarge her 
production of manufactured goods by 
22 per cent over the four-year period, 
concentrating on goods likely to find 
the readiest market abroad. She 
hopes to boost her total exports by 
32 per cent over the current rate, and 
will compete vigorously in markets 
wherever they can be found or de- 
veloped. Continuance into the in- 
definite future of British austerity is 
indicated by her intention, according 
to the plan, of holding imports down 
to a figure 11 per cent below the total 
of her annual pre-war purchases. 

All this threatens to change con- 
siderably the pattern of international 
trade everywhere, Britain having 
been for many years the world’s 
greatest single market. Western Eu- 
rope regards the plan as devastating, 
and complains that Britain is trying 
to balance her own economy at the 
expense of her Marshall Plan part- 
ners on the Continent. They point out 
that by 1953 Britain will be taking in 
$48 million more from the Western 
European area than she spends there. 
Stimulated thereto by the British in- 
tentions, the nations of Western 
Europe are now agitatedly working 
to further restrict imports while 


boosting exports. This clearly is a 
procedure which cannot work satis- 
factorily when everybody attempts it. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


'y convicted he may be let off with a 
;ominal fine which may be far less 
than the amount he made on the 
jack market. Hence, for lack of 
proper enforcement, the whole pro- 
‘ram gradually breaks down. 

Further, lawbreaking may not be 

mited to members of the outside pub- 

»» the officials themselves who are on 
he inside, exercising the powers that 
he controls put in their hands, may 
uffer from the same disease. 

So much for the four special prob- 
ems that need more attention than 
they usually get. Do they amount to 
saying that price control in peace time 
is entirely impossible? Obviously not. 
Ever since the war we have had rea- 
sonably effective controls over an 
irea that was originally very wide 
but is now pretty narrow. 

It all depends on the commodity, 
the length of time, and the price. 
Some commodities are much easier 
o control than others; butter (which 
s more or less standard) is easier 
han meat (which can be cut up and 
old in all sorts of different ways); 

itton fabrics (which are produced by 
nly a few large firms in Canada) 
re easier than cotton garments 
which are not only produced in far 

reater variety than the fabrics but 
hich are manufactured and distrib- 


High Housing Values Remain j 


uted by far more—and often far less 
reliable—people). Price control may 
be possible over a short period (after 
a crop has been harvested and moved 
into storage) but impossible over a 
much longer period (when farmers 
have to decide, first, what crops they 
will produce and, later, whether they 
will take their produce to market or 
hold it on the farm in the hope that 
control will break down and prices 
will rise). Finally, if the purpose is 
merely to smoothe out speculative 
swings, price control, although rather 
dangerous, may be kept up over a 
long period; but if the purpose is to 
hold prices continuously below the 
level that would be set by supply and 
demand it is almost sure to break 
down sooner or later. 


Trou bles Increase 


All this leads to the conclusion that 
we must not be dogmatic or doctrin- 
aire about price control. Under cer- 
tain favorable conditions, and with 
certain limited objectives, it may be 
possible to control a limited group of 
prices. But as the objectives grow 
more ambitious, and as the field 
spreads wider, the troubles increase 
rapidly. General price control is only 
practicable in a war or some very 
similar emergency. 


As Long As Prosperity 


By J. A. RHIND 


Not only were too few houses 
built during the depression and 
World War IL, but high na- 
tional income has created a great 
demand for new homes, in excess 
of normal demand. The housing 
shortage is a result of a failure 
of supply and an increase in de- 
mand. 

J. A. Rhind, treasurer of the 
National Life Assurance Co., 
discusses home mortgage policy. 
He argues that as long as there 
is a high level of national in- 
come, there will be a housing 


shortage. 
\ ORE houses are being built in 
Canada than ever before. Very 


few of these houses are bought out- 
ight for cash, and the mortgage debt 
hich Canadians are shouldering is 


aching record proportions. Since 
145, real estate mortgage debt in 


anada has grown by 48 per cent, 
‘om $553,000,000 to $822,000,000 (esti- 
iated for the end of 1948), a peak 
aual to that of 1931. During the past 
ear, the volume of new loans con- 
nued to increase at an accelerating 
ite and for the peak months of June, 
1 amount of new loans climbed 
om $13,960,000 in June 1947 to $18,- 
36,000 in June 1948, a 33 per cent 
1crease. 
Who is lending this money? Chiefly 
surance, trust and loan companies. 
Vho is doing the borrowing? The 
orrowers represent a broad cross 
ection of the lower and middle class 
rban dwellers—laborers, clerks, fac- 
‘ry workers, shop-keepers, salesmen, 
rofessional men. With the present 
iigh level of incomes, they are enjoy- 
ng a prosperity which enables them 
to carry debts. With high wages, they 
feel confident that although they 
have little left as a cushion of sav- 
ings, having invested most or all of 
this in a cash down payment, they 
ill be able to meet the interest and 
principal mortgage payments without 
litficulty. 


Dangerous 


But borrowing on the strength of 
today’s income may prove dangerous. 
Should a deterioration of business 
conditions occur, with the accompany- 
ing decline of personal incomes, it is 
Ossible that many mortgagors may 
‘ind they have taken on fixed commit- 
ments which prove too great a_ bur- 
den. If this were to happen, a large 
humber of houses bought during the 
PlLesent boom would be thrown back 
Into the market. These forced sales 
during times less prosperous. than 
today could have a most depressing 


effect on the price of houses. 

It is quite obvious that one of the 
most important reasons for the pres- 
ent high price of houses and the 
housing shortage is the current high 
level of national income. It is only 
because people have good wages that 
the demand for houses is such as to 
create a severe shortage. Ten years 
ago, there seemed to be plenty of 
housing accommodation for everyone. 
Now the shortage has become a na- 
tional emergency. Obviously the in- 
crease in population during ten years 
alone could not have brought about 
this great difference; it has been 
caused also by the increase in money 
available to buy houses. The intensity 
of the housing shortage and the price 
of houses are directly related to na- 
tional income; like the price of all 
goods and services, the price of 
houses is likely to drop with falling 
incomes. But the price of houses is 
in a specially vulnerable position be- 
cause such prices are based on a 
foundation of mortgage credit. 


Confidence 


Are the various parties aware of 
the dangers that lie ahead and if so, 
what is their attitude? The parties 
concerned are the borrowers, the 
lending institutions and the govern- 
ment. Most mortgagors feel confident 
they can carry their debt. Of course, 
there are many who are most reluc- 
tant to assume this obligation but 
with rental housing almost unobtain- 
able, many young families face no 
alternative but to place all their sav- 
ings into a cash down payment, take 
on a heavy mortgage and purchase a 
house. 

What of the financial institutions 
that are doing the lending? They are 
vitally interested in the security of 
their loans and in residential real es- 
tate values in general. Recent invest- 
ment trends in life insurance and 
trust companies, show that within the 
past few years they have been con- 
cerned with increasing the percentage 
of their funds held in mortgage loans. 
A basic reason for this policy has 
been the low interest return on gov- 
ernment and corporation securities 
during recent years. In order to main- 
tain a satisfactory interest income, 
they have offset heavy investments in 
Victory Bonds by increasing the pev- 
centage of their investment portfolio 
held in mortgages. 

Despite the possible weakness of 
the price structure of houses, the life 
and trust companies, by means of 
certain precautionary measures, have 
insured themselves against severe 
losses. They have carefully screened 
the character of the house and person 


with whom the loan is made. In valu- 
ing houses, they have to a large ex- 
tent discounted present-day inflated 
selling prices, and have lent only 60 
per cent of conservative valuations. 
One of the greatest safety factors, 
which was not present in previous 
periods, is the fact that practically all 
loans made by institutions are based 
on regular repayments of principal 
sufficient to pay off the loan com- 
pletely over a period varying in most 
cases from ten to twenty years. As a 
result, should housing values drop, 
the lending institutions enjoy two 
safety factors—first, they have only 
lent 60 per cent on an initially con- 
servative value and, secondly, the out- 
standing amount of the loan has been 
scaled down by regular principal re- 
payments. Thus their equity is safe 
against even a most severe drop in 
values. 

The government is a third party in- 
volved because it has recently taken 
a very active part in the mortgage 
field, with both first and in some 
Cases second mortgage assistance. 
The complaint is made that this can 
do little to increase the supply of 
houses and may raise the price of 
houses and aggravate a vulnerable 
situation. 

As long as national income remains 
at its present high level, there will be 


IT WAS a great victory for the men who won top 
I Second Truck Roadeo 
Championships, held recently at the Canadian 
National Exhibition Grounds in Toronto. 


honors in Canada’s 


While thousands watched the history-making 
event, SIXTY THREE of the nation’s finest truck 
operators, from all sections of the Dominion, 
competed for National Championship awards. 
Each competitor had the right to choose the 
make of truck he drove. The judges’ decisions 
were based on the observance of safety rules and 
courtesy, as well as on general driving skill and 
proficiency. Here are the winners who chose 
and drove Internationals—the 


Truck Roadeo Champions: 


STRAIGHT TRUCK DIVISION 


Ist: Bernard E. Jones, London, Ontario, employed 
by John Labatt Ltd., driving an International 


KB-6 with stake body. 


2nd: Douglas R. Chalmers, Toronto, Ontario, 
employed by Imperial Oil Ltd., driving an Inter- 
national KB-6 with stake body. 


TRACTOR-SEMI-TRAILER DIVISION 


Ist: Eugene S. Riddell, Chatham, Ontario, em- 
ployed by Schell Transport Ltd., driving an 
International KB-7 with semi-trailer van body. 


2nd: Norman J. Tomlinson, Burlington, Ontario, 
employed by A. S. Nicholson and Son Ltd., driv- 


a housing shortage anda high level of assumed during prosperous times, the 


residential property values. But as a_ residential real estate market struc. 
result of the very large burden of ture is most vulnerable io a decline 
mortgage debt which Canadians have in general business activity 
* 
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Instead of mailing your maturing Certificates mont] 
month to Ottawa 
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value toward a Canada Savings Bond in vour nan 
Don't let those war-time savings slip through 
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CHAMPIONS ALL! Left to tight they are: John A. Wel 

don, Ont. Eugene S. Riddell, Chatham, a; ger b Yemen, 
, Vant.; ° j 

f ioon Loam, sue as R, Chalmers, Toronto, Ont., and Bernard 


new Canadian 


ing an International KB-7 with semi-trailer van 
body. 

3rd: John A. Welsh, London, Ontario, employed 
by Harry Woods 7 ransport, driving an Interna- 


tional KB-7 with semi-trailer van body. 

The Canadian Truck Roadeo Championships are 
sponsored annually by the Automotive Trans- 
port Assoc. of Ontario in co-operation with the 
American Trucking Assoc., Ontario Dept. ot 
Highways, Ontario Safety League, University ot 
Toronto and the Toronto Safety Council. | 
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Hamilton Ontario Co] 
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T hough The Near-Crisis Continues 


ti ll News 


L ittle F Events Are S 





London's first air park on the rool of a building near Olympia has just 
heen completed. Picture shows a helicopter making the first landing. 





Britain's famous 109-vear-old wooden training ship, “Worcester”, shown 


berthed at Gray's, Essex, has been sold by the Admiralty for scrap. 


The former 7 


e ‘ . . t< 
3-gun vessel contains valuabic oak, copper and metal fittings. 





British Army lorry awaits supplies as a Dakota lands at Gatow Airport. 


NEWS OF 





T H E 
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MINES 


Gold Only Exception To Optimism 


In Ontario s 
By JOHN M. GRANT 


" the single exception of gold, 
and that is a big exception, On- 


tario’s mining industry is in excel; 
lent condition and the future is 
promising. With a constantly im- 


proving labor supply, the next 12 
months should produce interesting 
news, Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Ontario's 
Minister of Mines states. The produc- 
tion value of the province’s mining 
industry will gross more than one 
quarter billion dollars for 1948, and 
Mr. Frost points out that most of this 
amount will be accounted for by the 
metal mines, although industrial 
minerals, as well as clay products 
and structural materials are expect- 
ed to break all former records. The 
higher prices for all metals, save 
gold, is the reason for the increase 
over the past several years and the 
Mines Minister adds that the trend 
in prices is expected to be maintained 
for quite some time. 
s 

The search for and discovery of 
radioactive minerals was the feature 
mining news of the year just ended, 


according to Mines Minister Frost, 
who states the discovery of pitch- 
blende at Theano Point, north of 


Sault Ste. Marie, recently  precipi- 
tated what has been described as the 
biggest rush of prospectors since 
Red Lake. Hundreds of mining 
claims have been recorded, and with 
the help of Geiger counters, pros- 
pectors and geologists, fanning out 
in all directions, are reported to have 
made other discoveries in the general 
area south of Michipicoten. One of 
the most intensive development cam- 
paigns in the annals of Ontario min- 
ing has been predicted on the freshly 
staked ground as soon as_ spring 
comes. Many of Canada’s principal 
mining organizations are Known to 
have acquired claims near the ori- 
ginal discovery and powerful iron 
interests of the United States are 
also represented. In pointing out that 
these discoveries have given Ontario 
more publicity as to its mineral 
potential than any previous mining 
news since Cobalt and Porcupine, 
Mines Minister Frost states that no 
one can predict the possibilities of 
these discoveries: hence authorities 
warn than much work will have to 
be done to find this out. 





SIGNPOSTS 


FOR BUS 


Mining Indus stry 


indications that 
making an all-out effort 
its position in the field of 
iron and_ steel, and referring to 
plans for increased production by 
Algoma Steel and Steep Rock (re- 
cently detailed in this column) Mines 
Minister Frost predicts that, other 
iron mines may be developed within 
the next few years, and it is believed 
Ontario may eventually produce 
5,000,000 tons of iron ore per year. 
Eastern Ontario could very well be- 
come an important source of bene- 
ficiated iron ore as a result of inten- 
sive geological work being carried 
out by both the provincial and do- 
minion Departments of Mines. East- 
ern Ontario is showing signs of a 
revival, minewise, and the renewed 
interest in industrial minerals, may 
lead to the development of new in- 
dustries. The plant of Dominion 
Magnesium, near Renfrew, is now 
producing calcium as well as mag- 
nesium, and production of barium, 
and other rare metals will shortly 
be added to its list. 
e 

Gold production in Ontario is slow- 
ly increasing, but is not expected to 
return to its 1940 peak until produc- 
tion costs are lowered or the price 
of gold increases considerably. The 
nickel-copper industry is expected to 
break former peace-time production 
records for 1948. Cobalt is showing 
signs of renewed life and the resi- 
dents of the famous old mining town 
are said to be impatiently awaiting 
completion of the new smelter. 
Development of spectacularly rich 
silver ore at one of the old properties, 
early in 1948, has intensified interest 
in the Cobalt and other silver pro- 
ducing areas. The Mines Minister 
states that quiet investigating work 
is being carried out by some of the 
bigger mining companies on _ base 
metal properties in Northern On- 
tario, and very little information is 
available. Large blocks of claims 
have been staked this summer in an 
area immediately south of Cochrane 
where nickel and copper showings 
have been uncovered. Much of this 
area was flown over by a “flying 
magnetometer” and the stakings are 
said to be a direct result of the favor- 
able readings. 


In pointing out 
Canada is 
to better 
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SECURITIES TRANSACTIONS be- 
“ tween Canada and other 
in October totalled $35,000, 
of 11 per cent from September, but a 
rise of 19 per cent over October 1947. 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Both 
sales and purchases were lower than in 
September, the purchase balance fell 


countries 
a decrease 


from $900,000 to $500,000. In trade 
with the United States in October, sales 


and purchases each decreased from the 
preceding month by approximately the 
same amount, hence there was no ap- 
preciable change in the net outflow of 
funds. ‘Transactions with the United 
Kingdom in October produced a sales 
balance for the first time in seven 
vears. The balance, amounting to $400,- 
000, due to net sales of bonds 
issued by Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments and Canadian corporations. 


Was 


e 

Stocks of Canadian wheat in store or 
in transit in North America at mid- 
night on December 16 were 175,124,000 
bushels, down 1,884,000 from the De- 
cember 9 figure but higher than last 
year’s figure. (D.B.S.) 

e 

Freight traffic was heavier on the 
Sault Ste. Marie and Welland Ship 
Canals in November but was somewhat 
lighter on the St. Lawrence system. 
From the opening of navigation to the 
end of November, all three 
freight movements. 


systems had 
heaviel (D.B.S.) 
. 

Production of sawn lumber, exclud- 
ing sawn ties, was 11 per cent lower in 
October than in the corresponding 
month in 1947, and was down about one 
per cent in the first ten months of 1948 
compared with the same period of 1947. 
(D.B:S.) 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
moved up sharply in November, with 
increases recorded in all _ provinces. 
To al for November was 73,119 com- 
pared with 47,372 in November 1947. 
(DB.8:) 

e 

Department store sales were 92 per 
cent higher in the Christmas week end- 
ing December 25; the Christmas week 
of 1947 had only three pre-Christmas 


shopping days, compared with five in 
1948, (D.B.S.) 
Incustrial activity as measured by 


the Canadian Bank of Commerce Index 
(1937=100) rose in November to 160 
from 157 in October, though failing 
again to reach the level established in 
the autumn of 1947. The leading factor 
in raising the index was the reopening 
of a former strike bound automotive 
supply plant, which led to considerably 
more activity in the automotive trades. 


The new 2,000-ton concentrator of 
East Sullivan Mines Ltd., in Bour- 
lamaque township, northwest- 
ern Quebec—one of the wartime 
“drill-hole’” operations—attained the 
production stage in the final week of 
1948, approximately 4% years after 
the company was formed to develop 
what has proved to be a major cop- 
per-zinc orebody, also carrying 
values in gold and silver. The mill 
will commence at a rate of 1,000 tons 
a day, and officials are hopeful of 
reaching the rated capacity of 2,000 
tons before the end of February. 
There were fears that the current 
shortage of power might delay the 


start of production, but Pierre 
Beauchemin, president, states the 
necessary electric power would be 


available as forecast in the program 
announced a year and a half ago. 
The underground operations are 
said to be ready for the initial pro- 
duction of 1.000 tons a day. First 
production will come from the “A” 
orebody, with the move up to 2,000 
tons being supplied from the east or 
“B” orebody which will be prepared 
to deliver its full quota of ore early 
in the spring. It is expected the 
finances necessary to place the 
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FOR TO- MORROW 


The future is in your own 
hands when you have money 
you have saved. Open a Canada 
Permanent Savings Account 
today. Begin building a fund 
NOW for future needs and 
emergencies. SAVINGS 
EARN 2%. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 248 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
OF TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declared 
for the quarter ending 31st January 1949 and 
that the same will be payable at the Bank and 
its Branches on and after TUESDAY, the FIRST 
day of FEBRUARY 1949, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 31st De- 
cember 1948. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 

By Order of the Board. 

JAMES STEWART, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 17th December 1948. 





NEW 1948 CHARTS 


of the Dow-Jones Averages 


(1) Daily Prices—high, low, 
Rails, with total volume. 


(2) All Rallies and Declines exceeding 3% 


and close for 
Ratio Scale. 


NOW READY 


1948, Industrials and 


—1945-1948. 


(3) Monthly Range Chart—1945-1948. 
(4) Blank Chart for continuing the 1949 Averages. 


ALL FOUR CHARTS 
$1.00 
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STOCK 


MARKET 


OUTLOOK 


By Haruspe x 
een EEE NAAR TA RE A A A RR STONE AS SARIN RSA PT er scanner aon 


Stocks continue favorably priced 
from the earnings and yield stand- 
point, but remain under pressure from 
investor fears as to the business out- 
jook and possible adverse legislation. 
Barring war, and assuming, as we do, 
oo business collapse, current weakness 
should give way, in due course, to 
better markets during 1949. 

It is sometimes the case that when 
in event is unanimously expected it 
does not transpire. The recent U.S. 
presidential election is an excellent 
illustration of this phenomenon. 
Balance of opinion now seems fairly 
well agreed that, the boom reached 
its crest in 1948 and will be followed 
by reduced business levels in 1949. 
Under such conditions, the stock 
market should normally sell down 
in price and the general feeling is 


that it will. But, for over two and 
one-half years, the stock market, in 
its refusal to respond to high and 
increasing earnings, has questioned 
the durability of the business boom. 
Is it not possible that recession in 
business, provided it were of mild 
intensity, might be accompanied by 
stock market advance? Earnings 
could move off as much as 25 per 
cent and still leave stocks relatively 
cheap on an historical basis. 

We raise the above point as an 
interesting question for other inves- 
tors to ruminate over rather than 
as a prediction. In the meantime, we 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
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1,100,000 





682,000 833,000 


production -should not 
exceed the $2,000,000 to be provided 
by Noranda Mines through the pur- 
chase of bonds. 


property in 


Thompson-Lundmark Gold Mines 
is faced with no alternative but to 
clean up its mining operations and 
close down unless substantial addi- 
tional capital can be obtained to do 
large scale exploratory development 
work, as the company cannot con- 
tinue to operate with losses, Fred 
W. Thompson, president, informed 
shareholders at the recent annual 
meeting. It is felt that there are 
good possibilities in the mine, but it 
will take a lot of money to prove. 
An operating loss of $86,000 was 
shown for the five months to the 
end of November. A further factor 
in forcing the decision to suspend 
operations is the fact that the com- 
pany has not realized its hopes for 
classification by Ottawa as a new 
mine under the Emergency Gold Min- 
ing Assistance Act. Since last June, 
the company has been striving to 
have the Kim Mine _ production 
recognized as production from a new 


mine so as to receive increased 
government assistance. Recent de- 
velopment results have also been 
disappointing. 

es 


The mill at the property of Isle of 
Pines Mining Co. Ltd., near Cuba. 
started operations on a 100-ton basis 
on December 14, C. H. E. Stewart, 
president, advises. The rate of mill- 
ing will be gradually stepped up and 
is expected within a year, to reach 
a capacity of 250 to 300 tons. The 
milling plant of Moneta Porcupine 
Mines was bought and shipped to the 
mine some time ago. Initial grade 
is expected to exceed the mine aver- 
age of 0.47 oz. gold and 2.00 ozs. 
silver. Evidence of higher grade 
has been found in recently resumed 
development work on the 200-foot 
level. The company’ expects’ to 
receive a higher price than $35 an 
ounce for gold, tentative prices being 
$42 and $46 an ounce. Shareholders 
recently ratified a proposal to secure 
a loan of $80,000 to $100,000 from 
Transcontinental Resources Ltd., to 
ensure adequate working capital 
during the period of initial produc- 
tion. 

e 


As rapidly as labor and power 
conditions will permit, Lamaque Gold 
Mines, one of the outstanding pro- 
ducers of the Val d’Or area in North- 
western Quebec, plans to attain the 
full capacity of the mill. Within 


would maintain positions and use 
periods of market weakness. to 
accumulate stocks where cash _ re- 
serves are excessive. 
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810,000 1,231,000 


recent months, the milling rate has 
climbed back close to the prewar 
milling schedule of 1,200 tons daily, 
and earnings have been rising slow- 
ly, although high costs prevent these 
from reaching a proper proportion 
to the increased milling. It is inter- 
esting to note that the production 
rate which just over two years ago 
got as low as 320 tons daily is now 
not far from its previous best per- 
formance of 1,220 tons per day. The 
company has however, added addi- 
tional equipment and full capacity 
has yet to be determined. It is ex- 
pected the extra equipment will 
permit the milling of 1,400, or per- 
haps as much as 1,500 tons daily. The 
ore reserve position is in excellent 
shape and even with all the wartime 
difficulties the company was able to 
double its reserves of proven ore. 
On January 1, 1948, ore reserves 
were 2,436,828 tons of $7.82 grade, 
sufficient for over six years’ require- 
ments at a milling rate of 1,100 tons 
daily. Earnings for 1948 are expect- 
ed to be better than 20 cents a share 
for Lamaque, which is controlled by 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, as against 
16.7 cents in 1947. 
s 


The diamond drilling program at 
Gulf Lead Mines, with a large con- 
cession on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay, so far consists of 238 holes, or 
a footage of 40,705, and has indicated 
1,005,710 tons of lead-zine ore grad- 
ing $8.11, L. B. Almond, engineer, 
states in a report covering field 
operations for 1948. Mr. Almond 
estimates the gross value of the in- 
dicated tonnage at $8,153,996, and 
states that available data demon- 
strate that much greater tonnage 
may be anticipated from future 
drilling, especially for high grade 
occurrences in the Richmond Gulf 
area. Mr. Almond recommends that 
drilling be continued in the 1949 
season with a minimum of. 65,000 
feet. 

et 

The surface construction program 
at Quemont Mining Corporation, 
adjoining Noranda Mines, in Rouyn 
township, northwestern Quebec, 
where production is expected to 
commence next spring in a flotation 
concentrator, with initial unit to 
have a rated capacity of 2,000 tons, 
is reported right on schedule. The 
shortage in the power = situation 
caused concern as to underground 
ground work, but the greater water 
supply has brightened the outlook. 
The preparation of large open stopes 
at Quemont can be rapidly carried 


out and the indications are that the 
initial tonnage will be much better 
than expected a while ago, and that 
full capacity can soon be achieved. 
e 
A new peak in drilling for oil and 
gas in Alberta was set_in 1948, the 
drilling being expected to double the 
footage of 1947, which was an all- 
time record, and should be more than 
four times the footage drilled in 1946, 
according to the latest figures issued 
by the Alberta Petroleum = and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board. 
For the first 10 months of 1948 the 
footage drilled stands at 1,355,093 
feet, compared with only 705,276 feet 
for the same period of 1947, and 
882,358 feet for the full year 1947. 
Total for 1946 was only 401,920 feet. 
An all-time monthly record was re- 
ported in October for drilling on 
exploratory wells. 
°° 
No time has been lost by Reeves 
MacDonald Mines Ltd., in preparing 
for production its zinc-lead-silver 
property, located to the north of the 
international boundary, in the Salmo 
district of British Columbia, and the 
first unit of the new mill is expected 
to be in operation in February. The 
concentrator is designed to handle a 
minimum of 1,200 tons per day when 
in capacity operation, and the first 
unit to treat 600 tons per day was 
being installed last month, with an- 
other similar unit scheduled to be 
put into operation as soon as _ pos- 
sible. A large orebody was develop- 
ed in previous development, and as 


there is an estimated 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 tons of zinc-lead ore in 
sight, only a limited amount of 


underground work has been required 
to prepare the mine for production. 
Low costs are anticipated for the 
operation, and it is possible that 
costs, including taxes, depreciation 
and depletion, will not exceed the 
figure of $2.50 per ton. 
es 

A number of old properties in the 
Buckingham area of Quebec are be- 
ing acquired by Quebec Smelting and 
Refining Ltd. with a view to reviv- 
ing the phosphate mining business in 
Canada. Phosphate mining was a 
big industry in the Dominion until 
1892, when production in quantity 
stopped as a result of competition 
from cheaply mined rock phosphates 
from Florida and Tennessee, but it 
is now believed that the deposits in 
the Lievre River valley in Quebec 
can be operated profitably to supply 
the eastern Canada market at com- 
petitive prices. The properties option- 
ed all adjoin along strike of the 
favorable formation, and first pro- 
posal is to clean out the old under- 
ground workings of the High Rock 
property and carry out a minimum 
of 2,000 feet of diamond drilling, 
with further work to depend on re- 
sults obtained in the first stage. 

s 

In declaring a dividend (No. 5) of 

three cents a share, payable January 


5 to shareholders of record December 


15, directors of Springer, Sturgeon 
Gold Mines announce that three 
cents has been established as a 


regular quarterly dividend. 

New Jason Mines reports develop- 
ment on the two deepest levels con- 
tinuing in high grade ore. L. G. 
White, mine manager, states “with 
the very excellent results being ob- 
tained on the 600-level and also in 
the No. 2 raise just below the 600 
level elevation, it appears that the 
structure will be stronger than ever 
and contain better values than the 
recent length exposed on the 700 
level.” The first 30 feet of drifting 
on the 600-foot level averaged $118.30 
uncut or $32.50 cut grade across 20 
inches. As previously mentioned, th 
700-foot level was drifted for 665 feet, 
averaging $41.30 over 28 inches, and 
drifting continues to follow the high 
grade vein. A two-year supply of ore 
is desired before the mill is reopened 
and it is hoped production will com- 
mence early next summer. Additional 
mill equipment is on order for de- 
livery over winter road and part of 


present installation is being rear- 
ranged for more economical opera- 


tion, particularly the crusher plant. 
o 

The third gold mine in British 

Columbia to close down during the 

last eight months was the Privateer 

Mine, near Zeballos on the west 

coast of Vancouver Island. The 
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directors of Privateer announced the 
decision to close down, when all ore 
was treated, some time ago. The 
shutdown in all three cases was at 
tributable to economic considera- 
tions, and Privateer will remain in- 
active until there is some marked 
improvement in conditions affecting 
gold. mining. Sheep Creek Gold 
Mines, in the Nelson area, which 
closed down last May, is expected to 
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resume operations next month. Sil- 
bak Premier Mines, at Stewart, in 
nerthern British Columbia, ceased 
operations in July. It is understood 
that Privateer in the meantime will 
devote its attention to other inter- 
ests, including the Fandora property 
of Tofino Gold Mining Company, in 
the Alberni mining division. These 
holdings are considered to be a very 
favorable gold prospect. 
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Importance Ot Fire Insurance 


And How The Business Began 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Insurance has become a part ol 
lile to 


inclined to 


our evervday ste h an 


extent that we 
take it largely tor oranted and 


to give little thought to the es- 


are 


sential function it performs in 
our business and social allairs. 
In simple terms, it is a device tor 
spreading the losses of the com- 
paratively lew over the pocket- 
books of the many. 

Phat 
come a necessity in modern busi- 
ness of all kinds is attested by 
the fact that in’ transactions ol 


lire insurance has be- 


any size it is revarded as essen- 
tial that the lire risk be 


underwriters so 


trans- 
that 


may be 


ferred to 
undivided 
viven to management and oper- 


attention 


ation. 


lt Insurance is SO 


TOWADAYS fi 
for granted that few 


= much taken 
of those who reap its benefits take 
the trouble to understand its under 
lving principles or the importance ol! 
the function it performs in the pro- 
tection of owners of real and per 
sonal property, or what has brought 
about ‘the development of the busi 
ness to its present high state ol! 
efficiency 

A good idea of the importance ol 
the function it performs may be 


obtained by considering what would 
happen if fire insurance did not exist. 
By looking back to the period when 
fire insurance was virtually non- 
existent, we find that the merchants 
and tradesmen of those days enjoyed 
a very limited credit, for the money- 
lenders did not have a reliable secu 
ity for loans in the absence of protec- 
tion loss oO 
other property by f 

At that time 
were carried on almost exclusively by 


against f merchandise or 
: 
i 


} 
Ie 


mereantile operations 


men of wealth, and were pursued in 
a spirit of extreme caution. The mer- 
chant doing any consideraole amount 
of business would have to pe careful 


that his stocks of 
distributed in various wa 
as to avoid the possibility of 
one fire 


to see goods were 
rehouses so 
total 


loss by with its accompani 
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ment of ruin to him, while the re- 
tailer who then invariably lived over 
his shop would have to take precau- 
tions against fire and guard his prop- 
erty with a vigilance now almost 
unknown, 

In time it was recognized that fires 
as well as other calamities were of 
frequent occurrence and came _ so 
regularly that they seemed to be gov- 
erned by some law, though no one 
could foretell when or where the mis- 
hap might occur or who would be the 
sufferer. Fires often occur when least 
expected, and insurance constitutes 
the only satisfactory means yet de- 
vised for anticipating and minimizing 
the from fire which so fre- 
quently take place inopportunely. 

Thus the earlier fire insurance com- 
panies came into existence as a result 
of the sad experience of merchants 
and other property owners, who be- 
gan to perceive that spasmodic char- 
ity did not make satisfactory provi- 
sion for fire losses sustained. Ware- 
houses containing merchandise were 
liable to be burned, and business men 
of those times were not in the habit 
of displaying the charitable instincts 
towards their competitors which 
members of a rural community would 
show to an unfortunate neighbor who 
had a fire. 

Then the custom originated among 
merchants and traders of establishing 
a fund to which all who were to bene- 
fit contributed, out of which the ones 
who suffered fire losses as well as 
marine losses were compensated in 
money. It is to be noted that it was 
not any kindly feeling for their fellow 
business men that caused the mer- 
chants to combine in this way, but 
only a selfish desire to protect their 
own interests and avoid losses which 
they knew were as likely to fall upon 
themselves as on their competitors. 

While fire insurance came into ex- 
istence as the result of selfish fore- 
thought, yet the principle of mutual 
help nevertheless is at the foundation 
of fire insurance as well as other 
torms of insurance, as it is impossible 
to get away from the fact that those 
fortunate ones who have no fires 
must pay a great proportion of the 
claims made on behalf of the unfor- 
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Paul Hoffman, E.C.A. chief, visited 
London recently and inspected the 
Raising the Standard Exhibition at 
Charing Cross Underground Station. 


tunate ones who have fires. . 

But when the premiums are being 
paid, no one, of course, Knows who 
will be the next one to collect for a 
fire loss, and from that viewpoint all 
share alike. It is also true that this 
system of mutual help is now con- 
ducted by the regular insurance com- 
panies engaged in the business in 
such a manner that each insured per- 
son pays in advance as premium a 
sum which is scientifically calculated 
to cover the risk assumed. 

Time has also proved that the re- 
sults are more satisfactory to the in- 
suring public when fire insurance is 
conducted as a competitive private 
enterprise than when it is carried on 
as a government monopoly. Under 
a gevernment monopolistic system, 
there is no incentive to improve the 
service or bring about a reduction in 
rates, while under the private enter- 
prise system competition is operating 
all the time to broaden the coverage 
and bring down the average rate 
charged for insurance. 

It is of interest to note in this con- 
nection that tne first private enter- 
prise fire insurance undertaking es- 
tablished in England, the home of 
insurance, had to face the competi- 
tion of a municipal insurance scheme 
set up by the City of London. The 
name of this early insurer was the 
“Fire Office,” and the history books 
say its place of business was located 
“at the backside of the Royal Ex- 
change.” The founder was Nicholas 
Barbon, whose surname was origi- 
nally Barebones, and who was a 
descendant of that puritan who 
achieved a place in history partly at 
least because of the peculiar given 
name he bore. He was If-Christ-Had- 
Not - Died - Thou - Hadst - Been - 
Damned Barebones. Later, all but the 
last word of his given name was usu- 
ally dropped in referring to him. 


First Premium Rates 


This Fire Cffice of Nicholas Bar- 
bon insured houses to a fixed ainount 
for a premium of 2% per cent of the 
yearly rental for brick houses and 5 
per cent for frame houses, the rental 
being assumed to be 10 per cent of the 
value of the property. The capital of 
the concern was £40,000, to be in- 
creased by £10,000 for every addi- 
tional 10,000 houses insured. It was 
expected that the interest on the 
funds would pay all losses and leave 
a good margin of profit. 

As the Fire Office started in busi- 


ness the year following the great 
London fire of 1666, which burned 


over 435 acres and destroyed over 85 
per cent of the buildings with a loss 
of about £10,000,000, and which gra- 


phically and tragically made _ plain 
the need of protecting individuals 


against loss, this new concern did a 
big business and, despite the fact that 
its plan of operation seemed to leave 
no Opportunity for discrimination in 
risks and that there were few sta 
tistics to go on, it was successful in 
making substantial profits. 

But within a year its success 
aroused envy and opposition and 
brought a socialist demand that such 
profits should not go to a private 
concern but should accrue to all the 
people. The London Common Council 


voted to go into the business and in- 
sure houses at a lower rate than the 
Fire Office. Books were opened and 
policies were issued. In a year or so, 
however, the city abandoned the pro- 
ject, as many citizens who believed 
in private enterprise were opposed to 
the city becoming involved in such an 
undertaking, and so the Fire Office 
was left alone in the field until later 
when .other private insurance con 
cerns were organized to secure a 
share of the fire insurance business, 
as there was a steadily increasing 
recognition of the need of insurance 
protection against loss from fire. 


o 
Inquiries 


Editor, About Insurance: 

Can you furnish me with informa- 
tion about a company called the 
British Aviation Insurance Company, 
with head office in London, Eng. Is 
this company regularly licensed here 
and has it a deposit with the govern. 
ment for the protection of Canadian 
policyholders? How long has it been 
in business, and what are its assets 
and liabilities in Canada? 

C.J.B., Victoria, B.C. 


The British Aviation Insurance 
Company Limited, with head office 
in London, Eng., and Canadian head 
office in Montreal, was _ incorpo- 
rated in 1930, and has been doing 
business in Canada under Dominion 
registry since 1941. It is regularly 
licensed in this country and has a 
deposit of $216,639 with the govern 
ment at Ottawa for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders exclusively. 
At Dec. 31, 1947, its total admitted 
assets in Canada were $358,417, 
while its total liabilities in this coun- 
try amounted to $240,111, showing an 
excess of assets in Canada over 
liabilities in Canada of $118,306. Its 
total income in this country in 1947 
was $171,938, while its total expendi- 
ture amounted to $266,056, made up 
of: net claims incurred, $166,176; 
taxes, $5,333; commission and brok- 
erage, $15,449; general expenses, 
$79,098. Its authorized, subscribed 
and paid up capital is £250,000. All 
claims are readily collectable and the 
company is safe to insure with. 


e 
Editor, About Insurance: 
I have been left a considerable 


sum of money by a relative and am 
«t a loss to know what is best to do 
with it in order to secure a safe in- 
come for myself during my remain- 
ing years. I am an unmarried wo- 
e 


man, 52 years of age, and have no 
one depending on me for support. I 
have been wondering whether I 
should put the money into a Do- 
minion government bond or into an 
annuity, or should leave it in the 
bank in the meantime and invest it 
later, as at present I am earning 
enough to provide me with a com- 
fortable living: I would appreciate 
your advice. 
H.S.L., Winnipeg, Man. 
If your object is to use the money 
to the best advantage in the way of 
providing a safe and certain income 
for yourself during the remainder of 
your life however long you may live, 
you can best do so by putting the 
money into a life annuity. In this 
way you can obtain a larger income 
for the rest of your life, however 
long you may live, than you could 
obtain on the same amount of money 
placed in any other security it would 
be absolutely safe to invest in, such 
as a Dominion government bond. 
This larger income is due, of course 
to the fact that in providing the in- 


come the principal is also being 
gradually exhausted. But the coun- 
terbalancing advantage is that the 


income is one that cannot be outlived 
however far into the future your life 
may extend. You would also be re- 
lieved of investment or reinvestment 
worries, which arise in the case of 
investments in stocks, bonds’ or 
mortgages. The only benefit to be 
gained by postponing the purchase 
of an annuity until later would be 
that the same amount of money 
would provide a slightly higher in 
come the older the age is at which 
the annuity is obtained. 









Costs of 
repairs and 
replacements 
have increased 
tremendously 
over pre-war. 


BUILDING MATERIALS ARE UP 117% 
HOME FURNISHINGS ARE UP 64% 
LABOR WAGES ARE UP 72% 


FIRE INSURANCE should be checked 
periodically to see that there is 
adequate protection! 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The CANADIAN INDEMNITY CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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“ENNISCLARE™ 


(Property of the late Herbs rt oe Cox, Esquire) 


FOR 


SALE 


Beautiful 40-acre country estate on Lake Ontario near Oakville. Distinctive main 


residence has spacious lounge hall, 


large 


living room, library, music room, 


billiard room, dining room, well equipped kitchen and pantries, eight bedrooms, 


six bathrooms, sitting room, large ground floor washroom. 


Other buildings 


consist of attractive gate-house with six rooms and two bathrooms; large garage 


and stable with washrooms and living quarters; riding arena 200’ x 85’ with 


steel truss roof; polo club house with lounge, kitchen and washrooms. 


$150,000 


Enquire of 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 


20 King Street East, Toronto 





ELgin 9141 
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W1extile Industry Changed 
Wy Man-Made Fibres 


By WILLIAM KING 


he textile industry is being 
isically changed due to the 
ide demand and variety of uses 
+ man-made fibres. There are 
‘any sorts of artificial fibres, 
nd it is only recently that the 
é cll possibilities of these fibres 
we been realized. William 
ing outlines what this means 
, the Canadian textile industry. 


\N-MADE fibres are revolutioniz- 
ing Canada’s primary textile in- 
y. They are breaking down 
tional barriers that have separat- 
he various divisions for more 
a century. Woollen and cotton 
no longer confine themselves to 
al and vegetable fibres. They are 
* the new man-made materials as 
he mills specifically designed for 
purpose. 
ss than twenty-five years ago, 
n man-made fibres made their 
mercial debut, they were describ- 
is “artificial silk.” They were a 
imitation of a strong, lustrous 
beautiful fibre. In the interven- 
period fundamental research has 
sught spectacular changes. Today 
man-made fibres are well estab- 
ed in their own right. 

in the early ’thirties artificial silk 

came known as rayon. The word 
used to describe the product of 

viscose process utilizing wood 

Somewhat loosely the word 

s applied to the product of the ace- 
te process which is more correctly 
escribed by the “Celanese” trade 

rk. In the last few years nylon 
mply an apt word—has been used to 
sciescribe another significant man- 
made fibre. 

' There are other man-made textiles, 
of course. Lanital is the product of 
casein derived from milk, glass fibres 

made from pure glass, various 

‘proteins are being used to make fi- 

., brous materials and there are certain 

P purely synthetic products. The prin- 

» ipal man-made fibres are, however, 

scose, acetate and nylon. 

Production of viscose rayon started 
the Cornwall, Ontario, plant of 
irtaulds (Canada) Ltd. in the year 

25 when output totalled 500,000 
inds. With the exception of one 

operations expanded until pro- 
ni tion reached a peak of nearly 

& 10,000 (about 6,000,000 for tire 

E pounds in 1947. Established in 
; Canadian Celanese Ltd. steadily 
i ased production to a peak of 
} y 11,000,000 pounds in 1947. Last 

\ the nylon plant of Canadian 

tries Ltd. produced 2,500,000 

ds of filament. 

rough the years these yarns have 
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used principally by the weaving 
* In the early ’thirties man- 
3 ie fibres almost entirely replaced 


> 


in woven fabrics. The silk weav- 
5 mills became rayon weaving mills 
‘ their new product found a ready 
= vket in women’s wearing apparel 
> i some classes of hosiery. Now the 
Joan-made fibres are invading the 
@.cn’s wear field. 


we 









Utilizing the viscose, acetate and 
nylon yarns produced by domestic 
mills, plus imported filament yarns 
and yarns spun in Canada from im- 
ported staple fibre and small quan- 
tities produced in this country, Cana- 
dian rayon weaving mills will, in the 
year 1948, produce about 115,000,000 
yards of woven fabrics for women’s, 
men’s and children’s wear, a quantity 
which is fully 30 per cent above the 
1947 production of 88,000,000 yards, 
with the market absorbing this year’s 
cloth production without any diffi- 
culty. 

The increase in Canada’s national 
income above the 1939 level has, of 
course, stimulated the demand for all 
manufactured textiles. In terms of 
yards the domestic market for cotton 
and wool textiles is up about 50 per 
cent; the market for synthetic fabrics 
(mainly viscose and acetate) has in- 
creased over 100 per cent. Nylon has 
not been included in this computation 
because it only recently invaded the 
woven fabric field. 

Why are fabrics woven from man- 
made fibres winning such accept- 
ance? One main reason is the un- 
questionable high quality of today’s 
synthetic textiles which can be ‘used 
equally well for dresses, sports wear, 
lingerie, men’s wear linings, dra- 
peries, etc. Today the man-made 
fibres have greater tensile strength, 
the fabrics made from them will 
wash well, stand ironing and resist 
wear and abrasion. They are, in fact, 
high quality materials. 


Thrice 1939 Level 


Cost is another important factor. 
Today’s price of American raw cotton 
is about three times the 1939 level; a 
fine quality raw wool costs five times 
more than it did before the war; the 
increase in prices of man-made fibres 
(not including nylon which was not 
produced in Canada until 1940 and 
since then has been steadily reduced 
in price) is less than half of what it 
was in 1939. 

Clearly the weaver wants yarns the 
prices of which do not fluctuate wide- 
ly in reflection of raw material 
changes. If there is a drought in 
Australia wool prices climb; if specu- 
lators unload the price drops. When 
the boll weevil attacks the cotton 
plant, as it does every so often, pro- 
duction declines and prices climb; 
over-extension of acreage has the op- 
posite effect. The raw materials of 
man-made fibres are not subject to 
these unpredictable changes. 

Capital investment in Canada’s 
man-made fibre industry has been 
most spectacular in recent years. 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. has spent well 
over $5,000,000 on new _ productive 
facilities in recent years. The C-I-L 
nylon plant at Kingston has involved 
an expenditure of around $10,000,000. 
The current expansion program of 
Courtaulds, involving production of 
more filament and viscose staple 
fibre, which can be spun on cotton 
and wool spinning machinery, at the 








Nicknamed in Britain the “motor bike of the air’, the Fairey Junior is 
about 20 lbs. lighter than the average motor cycle, has a maximum speed 
of 78 m.p-h., and carries 11 gallons of gas, enough for 360 miles or 52 
hours flying. It is of all wood, fabric covered, and costs around $2,000. 
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Sir William Strang, new Permanent 
Undersecretary of U.K. Foreign Of- 
lice, who succeeds Sir Orme Sargent. 
rate of between 8,000,000 and 10,000,- 
000 pounds annually, has cost around 
$10,000,000. 


ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED! In this mobile testing unit 
drivers are rated for their driving ability. Tests include visual 
. . distance judgment ... foot 
reaction time. Over 50,000 people have already been tested. 


acuity . .. colour discrimination . 


The rayon weaving mills (in addi- 
tion to producing acetate yarns for 
sale in the open market the Celanese 
company has two large weaving 
mills) have spent millions of dollars 
on plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion. In fact several new mills have 
been brought into production in the 
past two years. The entire industry 
is closely integrated—yarns, woven 
fabrics, dyeing and finishing; it is 
compact and efficient. 

Nylon’s possibilities have not yet 
been fully explored. It is now the 
standard type of yarn for full fash- 
ioned hosiery. Yarn production not 
utilized in that field is being consum- 
ed by the rayon weavers who see in 
it tremendous possibilities. 

Expanding use of man-made fibres 
does not mean that they will com- 
pleteiy oust wool and cotton, It does 
mean that traditional markets are 
being invaded by the newer: fibres 
and the older ones must look to thei 
laurels. That is why the cotton mills 
are using viscose, acetate and nylon 
staple on their spinning machines; it 
is the reason why the wool textile in- 
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dustry is using more synthetic fibres. 

The man-made fibres are, in fact, 
breaking down the traditional bar 
riers in the textile industry. Today, 
the average textile mill, while it must 
specialize to a great extent on one 
class of raw materials, must be pre: 
pared to utilize any and all fibres 
Each of them has something the con 
sumer wants, either in quality, price, 
handle or eye appeal. With price 
likely to rernain a prime consideration 
the man-made fibres are assured of 
an even greater consumer acceptance 





“Certificate of Registry No. C1155 
authorizing Christiania General In- 
surance Company Limited Storebrand 
of Oslo, Norway, to transact in Canada 
the business of Fire Insurance 
in addition thereto, Civil 
Insurance, Earthquake Insurance, 
Falling Aireraft Insurance Hail In- 
surance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance, 
Limited or Inherent Explosion Insur- 
ance, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, 
Water Damage Insurance and Wind- 
storm Insurance, limited to the in- 
surance of the same property as is 
insured under a policy of fire insur- 
ance of the company.’ 
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Agency Inquiries Invited 


“THE SAFETY- 
4 MINDED 
COMPANY” 


, Concourse Bidg., Toronto. Elgin 3355 





CAN SHE PASS the car in front safely? This is a test for 
Distance Judgment—one of nine testing devices in the 
mobile testing unit. Only a small percentage of those tested 
have rated ‘‘A’”’ on Distance Judgment. 


OVER 50,000 DRIVERS TESTED 







EASY DOES IT! A 
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driver's steadiness is 


WHO HAS THE RIGHT of way at rist A, 
Motorist B—or pedestrian C? Here’s a question we all should know the correct 
answer to—every day! When more people are aware of the right way, the safe 
way to drive and walk—our streets and highways will be safer for pedestrians and 
motorists alike. For correct answer, see below. But the fundamental rule about 
Right of Way is not to insist upon your right of way if there is risk of an accident 
in so doing. Being in the right doesn’t help when you're injured in an accident, 
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measured by this device, one of the tests in 
mobile unit designed by John Labatt Limited. 
Steady nerves are important for sate driving. 


BREWERS SINCE (832 





Published by the pioneers of driver training in Canada, John Labatt Limited 
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Physical Medicine Is Boon 
To Handicapped Men 


By CHARLES: B. HOBY 


“Exercise is the best medicine,” 
according to heads ol depart- 
ments ol physical medicine in 
Canada and the United States. 
fhe writer. past contributor to 


Sarerpay Nicur. discusses the 


new therapy lrom a patient's 
standpoint. It has achieved re- 
markable results in) restorine 


the movement ol 


limbs in cases ol paralysis. 


speed h and 


URING the past six years there 
1) have been radical changes in the 
eatment of the sick. No longer does 
1 patient who undergoes an opera 
t for ruptul e \ in bed fol 
Wi yr three weeks: he 1s encout 
ced to walk around, taking rea 
sonable precautions, of Course, and 
leave hospital as soon as_ possible 
The same with arthritics. Doctcrs do 


them to remain in bed 
Follow: 


not encourage 


than necessary. 


anv longel 


ing the findings of the laboratory 
technicians, the doctors hint to the 
patient that he should be us and 
around at a certain time. It is be 
lieved that this new metnod wll, be 


applied to ce 


wards 


fore long, be rtain pa- 
tients in tuberculosis 


Nt First U'npopular 


During the the Cana- 
dian Army introduced a system which 
was at decidedly unpopular, but 
whfch proved effective. Men suffer- 
ing from wounds and various diseases 
sent to “casualty retraining 
soon after leaving hospital. 


recent War 


first 


were 


centres” 





They were-given graduated exercises, 
and pl moted to different “grades” 
until they were able to forget that 
they were ever in hospital, and 
plunge joyously into rough fieid 
sports, commando training and cross- 
country runs. During the First Worid 
Wat convalesct nts had tittle to oc 
cupy their minds and bodies, and 
many had lots of time to fee! sorry 
for themselves The Second World 
War taught medical men a greal 
deal 

The new system of healing comes 
under the heading of “physical med- 
icine. All of the Department of 


Veterans’ Affairs hospitals employ 
it. There are departments of phys- 
ical medicine such hospitals as 
Téronto General, St. Joseph's, Wel 
lesley and Western in the city of 
foronto, and throughout the land 
the new therapy, unknown to many 


doctors ten years ago, 1S Coming intG 
its own 

In 1944 a report was made by Bern 
ara M. Baruch, celebrated statesman 


who headed the 
yn Physical Med- 


and financial expert, 
Baruch Committee 

icine. The sum 
of $1,250,000 had with 
objective of “further re 
in physical med 


report sta ed that the 


been granted 

the majot 

search and training 
icine, 

sons in this field to the 1 
civilians. 

oHeges in the United 


inslating wartime les- 


‘nabilitation 


and of 
oi: handicapped Twelve 


leading medical ¢ 


States carried researcn and train 
ing “in the therapeutic utilization of 
the sciences of physics through the 
use of heat, cold, light, water, elec 
trieity, massage, muscular education, 


thegpapeutic exercise and_ physical 


manipulation.” Columbia University, 
New York University and the Medical 
College of Virginia given 
grants for the development of centres 
of physical n 1 rehabilita 
tion. 


were cash 


iedicine an 


Sunny brook an Lexample 


A most interesting example of a 
Department of Physical Medicine can 
be seen. by visiting Sunnybrook Hos 
pital, near Toronto, which institution 
is operated by the Department of Vet 
erans’ Affairs. This hospital was offi 
cially opened by then Prime Minis 
ter W. L. Mdckenzie King last June. 
It is the largest in Canada, with a 
floor area of 21 acres and 1,550 bed 
capacity, and into being be 
cause of the need for a modern hos 


Came 


pital to treat veterans of two world 
wars, in a rural setting of serenity 
and beauty where environment con- 


tributes to recovery. Sunnybrook has 
its own power plant, laundry, kitch 


ens, theatre, and recreational facili- 
ties. 
The Department of Physica: Med- 


Sunnybrook has _ several 
branches Physiotherapy, Occupa- 
ticnal Therapy, Institutional Train- 
ing, Arts and Crafts, and Recreation. 

This “department is conducted on 
the tested theory that “exercise is the 


Icine at 


best medicine.” The doctor in charge 
of the department summed up the 
work in the following statement to 
the writer: 


The best and most basic treatment 
we have is exercise. We are irying to 
bring these people back to where they 
can do a day's work and enjoy it, 
and give them some training so that 
they can use their leisure time. The 
business of living today is very dif- 
ficult, we Know. We teach relaxation, 
and give patients good reasons for 
working. What a patient does for 
himself is the best medicine. 

“Through the Rehabilitation Branch 
the Department of Veterans’ Atfairs 
contacts employers and endeavors to 
solicit their interest in the handicap- 
ped veteran. They are beginning to 
realize that the handicapped man can 
be one of the best of workers; he 
sticks to the job, and makes use of 
What he has left.” 

In all departments of physical med- 
icine, whether at Sunnybrook or any 
other institution, it may be said that 
engaged in this work give 
their all to the job. “Physical med 


those 


icine” attracts the high-minded and 
conscientious worker who takes a 
personal interest in every patient. 


The patients’ opinions are the best 


testimonials, and any visitor can 
learn from them. 

y y 
Work of Various Branches 

In the Physiotherapy branch. at 


Sunnybrook patients are given treat- 
ments prescribed by the hospital doc- 
tors. They may be heat, massage, 
baths or exercise to restore activity 
of injured parts. Physiotherapists and 
physical training instructors are on 


hand to give individual attention to 
prevent muscles from being weak- 


ened by prolonged bed rest or immo- 
bilization in plaster casts. Suppose a 
patient has been confined to bed for 
many weeks with battle injuries or 
arthritis. The doctor starts him ona 
course of heat, massage and mild ac- 
tive exercise. For a number of days 
it may appear that the treatment 1s 
without result, but through persever- 
ance results begin to show. The pa- 
tient is given treatment in the Physio- 
therapy department, which at first is 
almost too much for his puny, atro- 
phied muscles, even when the time is 
cut down to a minimum. Days pass 
and the man notices a gradual return 
OL power and range of movement in 
the affected joint, the result of exer- 
and good food. He is then en 
couraged to do mild progressive re 
sistive exercises that restore his 
muscles and enable him to perform 
complex movements where a_ few 
weeks previously he had great diffi- 


cise 


culty in tearing off a paper match. 
The Physiotherapy branch has 
baths and other equipment to treat 


atrophied limbs, in polio cases, ete. 
Without the treatment given in Phys- 
iotherapy a patient would not benefit 
as much from that given in Occupa- 
tional Therapy. The two branches 
work together, and during the day a 
patient’s time is divided between both, 
according to his needs. 

In “Occupational Therapy” every 
thing is carried out according to or- 
ders of a physician or surgeon, who 
specifies what results he wants. 

Work done in Occupational ‘Ther 
apy is not for the purpose of killing 
time or furnishing amusement to 


bored and debilitated patients who 
need something to do. Every task 
has a definite therapeutic purpose. 


Each article made in the workshops 
represents a point scored against*an 
affliction, be it paralysis, a fractured 
arm or shoulder, or a weak leg, 

If a patient has difficulty in hold- 


ing things between forefinger and 
thumb, the occupational therapist 
trains him with Chinese checkers 
or marbles. The favorite game of 


tlie English pubs, darts, is employed 
tc teach coordination. 


W ork al the Loom 


Sometimes an obstinaie case of 
arthritis prevents the patient from 
raising his arms beyond a certain 
range. He takes his heat, massage 
and exercise treatment within the 
painless range in the physiotherapy 
room, and in Occupational Therapy 
is seated at a loom which compels 
him to raise his arms high to do the 
work of weaving a tartan skirt, or 
some such article, but again within 
the painless range. Between the heat 
treatments and his exertions at the 
loom, the man gradually recovers 
freedom of movement. Interest in his 


task compels him to forget his dis- 
ability. 

After many feeble attempts, pa- 
tients whose arms and fingers are 


weakened by illness learn to tic Knots 
during a spell of belt weaving. The 
man whose leg has been in a plaster 
cast for weeks is set to work ona 
lathe, the treadle of which he oper- 
ates with his feet. 

At the Canadian National #xhibi- 
tion this year patients from the Occu- 
pational Therapy branch at Sunny- 
brook won a number of prizes for 
work in silver, wood and plastic. One 
was also awarded for an oil painting. 

Sometimes garden work s_ pre- 
scribed. An Occupational Therapist 
is always present. A qualified garden- 
ing instructor plans the day's work. 
This year he succeeded in placing 
three veterans in gardening jobs. 
From the five acres the hospital is 
supplied with fresh vegetables, while 
the patients benefit from coutdooi 
work and acquire a deep tan. 

Even the game of ping-pong has 
been adapted to the needs of patients. 
A man is taught to play with a re- 
laxed movement and a_ definite 
rhythm. In the bowling alley weak 
shoulders are strengthened by gradu- 
ated exercise, the weight of the ball 
being increased from half a pound to 
two pounds. 

The institutional training program 
begins as soon as the patient is able 
to make use of it. When a veteran is 
admitted to Sunnybrook nospital his 
name, address, former occupation and 
diagnosis are noted. An official inter- 
views each man in the ward and 
learns something of his problems, his 


background and interests. Then a 
o> 
program best suited to his needs is 


worked out. 

The ward doctor tells the staff 
what results are wanted. Perhaps the 
patient requires retraining in a dif- 
ferent line of work. He is assessed 
accordingly. A man who wanis to 
take up carpentry is put through a 
simple aptitude test in the O.T. work- 
shop. The would-be watch repairer 
must show whether he is capable of 
fine finger movements before train- 
ing is recommended. 


Patients Rehabilitation 


Institutional training on public and 
high school level is actively pursued 
under supervision of the rehabilita- 
tion officer. Courses in elementary 
reading, writing and spelling may be 
taken. If a veteran needs a course 
on the senior matriculation icvel, he 
has his choice of a numper of aca 
demic subjects. There are vocational, 
technical and commercial courses, 
free to patients with the proper en 
titlement. 

If a young veteran is interested in 
mining or prospecting, ne can study 
while taking treatment. Or perhaps 
he wishes to learn horticulture or 
navigation. If he is discharged from 
hospital before completing the course, 
he can finish it without charge, pro- 
viding he has entitlement. 

The Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs rehabilitation program is based 
on experience gained in two postwar 
periods and the depression. Officials 


recognize that the pace of modern 
living is fast, and that men break 
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Amputation patient seated at a loom in “Occupational Therapy”. He is 
learning to “make use of what he has lelt™ under supervision of experts. 


down under the stress of reestablish- 
ment. A veteran willing to work is 
given every opportunity to secure 
gainful employment. 

Pensioners are encouraged to take 
up some part-time occupation, such 
as leathercraft, while in Sunnybrook. 
Among the keenest students are the 
paraplegics who seek light employ- 
ment. They “make use of what they 
have left.” One paraplegic veteran 
of the D.V.A. is taking a course in 
journalism from Cornell University. 
Several are studying banking, and 
cne has already become a proficient 
sports announcer. 

The wards are cheerful bedrooms 
equipped with spring mattresses, bed 
lamps and modern fixtures. Patients 


can receive ‘phone calls in bed, or 
listen to important broadcasts 
through the public address system. 


A branch of the Toronto Public Li- 
braries is established in the hospital, 
and a librarian visits the wards, mak- 
ing suggestions. In the adjoining 
reading room one can browse ove! 
encyclopaedias, handbooks or curreni 
periodicals, relaxing in 
chesterfields or armchairs. 


Recreation Provided 


An up-patient in Sunnybrook eais 
in a dining room instead of from a 
tray brought to the ward. He gets the 
best of meals, without restriction as 
to quantity. Tickets for games 
and the exhibition are to be had for 
the asking. Movies and concerts are 
held frequently at Sunnybrook. 

Thus does the hospital provide nu- 
trition and entertainment to keep up 
the patient's spirits. 

The aesthetic side is not overlooked. 
Many veterans’ music studies were in- 
terrupted by enlistment, and of these 
a number are taking courses in music 
at the conservatories. 

The important part played by 
nurses and orderlies is often over- 
locked. These people can do much to 
encourage a patient to carry out his 
treatment program and get the most 
cut of it in the Department of Phys- 


ical Medicine. 

The head of Physical Medicine at 
Sunnybrook firmly believes that in 
time the benefits now extended to 


war veterans will be shared by civil- 
ian patients. As civilians did their 
part during the recent war making 
supplies for the battle fronts, and in 
seme countries endured the 
of bombardment and the vexatious 
rationing programs which accompany 
modern war, there is no reason why 
these benefits should not be shared 
by all. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





TEW RECORDS in Canadian bank 
4 ing are revealed in the annua 
balance sheet of the Royal Bank o 
Canada for the year ending Novem 
ber 30, 1948. Total assets show ar 
increase of $128,846,567, and now 
stand at $2,222,487,786. Total deposit: 
are over the two billion dollar mark 
for the first time and now amoun 
to $2,067,488,996, an increase of well 
over $133,000,000 for the year. Indica 
tive of the degree of public saving is 
a healthy increase of nearly $89,000, 
000 in total deposits bearing interest. 
Increases are also shown in loans. 

Current loans have increased by 
$37,557,656 and total $591,870,411 
The steady upward trend of comme! 


cial loans in Canada, which began 
three years ago, has continued, the 


total under this heading being $468, 
845,763, an increase of $33,191,187 
Investments in Government and 
other public securities: $918,420,522 

As a result of the increase in the 
volume of business, profits are mod 
erately higher. After the usual de 
ductions for staff pension fund and 
contingency reserves, profits amount 
to $9,517,433 as compared wit} 
$8,724,519 the previous year, Of. thi: 
amount $3,150,000 has been set aside 
for Dominion and Provincial taxes 
an increase of $300,000: in additior 
$808,887 has been provided for depre 
ciation of bank premises, leaving 
net profit of $5,558,546. 

The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders will be at the bank’: 
head office on Jan. 13 at 11 a.m. 

= 

/ NEW outboard motor featuring 
e forward, neutral, reverse accom 
plished by a gear shift control ha 
been announced by Johnson Motors 
The new motor, known as the John 
son Model QD, develops 10.0-OB( 
certified brake horsepower at 4,00! 
revolutions per minute and weighs 
56 pounds (without the separate fue 
tank). The QD is said to be not only 
a brand new motor but a new kind 
of motor in'that it gives the ownel 
control and performance not previ 
ously available in this field. 


STUDY AT HOME. 
ror DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey Hall 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a Degree 
from the University of London (Eng). No 
attendance at lectures required; only 3 
exams to pass. Over 11,000 successes at 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus from 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Studies, 
Dept. OS .29, 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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